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raving no essential difference be imparti- 
° ; . mo aaa te _ 
Licbiew of Hew Bovks. ality, such imparuality I disavow. 
Oe el < . . . ” ‘ ‘ 4 , . : . 
I will inform my readers what Impartia- 
History of the Commonwealth of England, lity T aim at, and consider as commendable. 
from the Commencement tothe Restoration | |t5 essence consists in a fair and severe ex- 


Second. By WILLIAM 


‘ot Charles the 
) Brees Lon- 


Gopwin. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 496. 

don, 1824. 
Or all the writers of the present day, there 
js not one, perhaps, so well able to do 
‘ystice to that important period of English 
Lintory, from the year 1610 to 1660, as 
William Godwin, whose inflexible integrity 
is the best security fur the fidelity of his nar- 
rative, and whose philosophic mind, by 
taking au expansive view of men and eveuts, 
can best appreciate their importance. It 
is in the latter point of view that all the 
biographers of Cromwell have fallen short. 
It is true, we have had several memoirs of 
this extraordinary individual, from that of 
Noble to the French biographer Villemain, 
and all the events of his life have been care- 
fully enough enumerated. Mr. Godwin 
does not stop here: he has selected an era 
of English history which has hitherto been 
inadequately treated, and he discusses it 
puliticallyand philosophically. In the pre- 
face, Mr. Godwin observes, that ‘ the men 
who figured during the interregnum were 
immediately after the restoration spoken of 
with horror, and their memoirs were com- 
posed after the manner of the Newgate Ca- 
endar. What was begun from party rage 
has been continued from indolence.’ His 
object, he says,—is to restore the just tone 
ofhistorical relation on the subject. to attend 
io the neglected, to remember the fergotten, 
and to distribute an impartial award on all 
that was planned and achieved during this 
eventful period’ Mr. Godwin then, with 
manly candour, states the plan of his work ; 
and as it is desirable that the author’s views 
should be well understood, we quote the 
following explanation of them from his pre- 
face :— 
_ “The book [here publish is the produc- 
tion of my mature life; and [I wish the 
Principle upon which it is formed to be tho- 
roughly understood. It relates to a great 
and interesting topic, a series of transac- 
ions perhaps not to be surpassed in im- 
portance by any thing that has occurred on 
ne rc of the world. I have no desire 
) be thought to look upon such transac- 
"Sac ab eo en I have no desire to 
dota’ whes as hie no sentiments or emo- 
celeste bn any thing singularly good or sin- 
Sr ate lbate passes under my review. I wish 
~) D€ considered as feeling as well as think- 
ing. If re 

VoL 


amination of evidence, and the not suffering 
auy respect of persons or approbation of a 
cause to lead the writer to misapprehend 
or misrepresent the nature of facts. If I 
have failed in this, I desire to be considered 
as guilty of a breach of the genuine duties 
of an historian; or, to speak in plainer { 
terms, of what | owe to my own character, 
and to the best interests of the human race. 
if [ have not failed in this, 1 claim to ob- 
tain a verdict of not guilty, I have endea- 
vonred to write with sobriety and a collect- 
ed mind. [I have endeavoured to guard 
myself against mere declamation, and that 
form of language in which passion prevails 
to the obscuring of judgment. Ihave spoken 
no otherwise of men and things than I 
should wish to speak in the preseuce of an 
omniscient judge. I have been anxious to 
pronounce on all in the atmosphere of a | 
true discrimination, and in the temper of | 
an honest aud undebauched sense of moral | 
right, 

‘It is atthis time almost universally grant- | 
ed, and will more fully appear in the fol- 
lowing pages, that the opponents of Charles | 
the First fought for liberty, and that they 
had no alternative. I proceed upon these 
two positions, Let, them be granted me; | 
ind I fear no charge of false colouring in | 
what follows.’ 

The author says he has not neglected any | 
accessible means of infurmation; this we | 
readily believe: his most copious source of 
information was the pariiamentary journals, | 
which were not printed when Lume anid | 
our most considerable historians wrote. 

In an introductory chapter, Mr. Godwin 
takes aview of the state of parties in the 
early part of the reign of Charles I. ia which 
he makes no concealment of his attachment 
toarepublican government in the abstract : 


I por 4 
he says—‘ the admission of one man, either 
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vr treat good and evil as things | 


hereditary or for life oniy, into the place of 
| chief of a country, 13 an evidence of the in- 
| firmity of man’ and further, * that human 
‘infirmity may render the existence ot the 
office advantageous to general interest; but 
that it does so is a reflection calculated to 
humble our vanity.” These may be 
sidered strong, and by some questionable, 
assertions, but Mr. Godwin is prepared to 
vindicate them, as well as the Republican 
or Commonawealth’s men, many of whom he 
| says were §‘ men of liberal minds and boun- 
tifully endowed with the treasares of intel- 


Cone- 





<a 





lect.’ Coke, Selden, Hampden, and Pym» 
the founders of the Commonwealth, are ho- 
noured with a more detailed notice, and 
their characters are ably drawn. He says,— 
‘ the liberties of Englishmen are, perhaps, 
to no man so deeply indebted as to Sir Ed- 
ward Coke.’ Of Selden be quotes the cha- 
racter given him by Clarendon, as ‘a person 
whoin no character can flatter, ortransmit in 
any expressions equal to his merit andvirtue.’ 
Of Pym, Mr. Godwin observes, that—‘ it 
seems enough to say, that he divided with 
Hampden the cares of conducting, on this 
memorable occasion, the cause of the peo- 

le of England, and that neither appeared 
in the Parliamentary proceedings to be be- 
fore or after the other.’ Of Hampden hime 
self, he gives the following portrait :— 

‘ John Hampdeén was one of the most ex- 
traordinary men in the records of mankind, 
The first thing related of bim docs not tend 
to impress us with so high an idea of the 
rauk of his mind, as must be excited in 
every impartial observer by his subsequent 
conduct. In the summer of 1687 he em- 
barked, with Pym, Cromwell, Sir Arthur 
Haselrig, and one or two more of the patri- 
ots of the day, with the intention of spend- 
ing the remainder of his life in New Eng- 
land. A much inferior degree of .discern- 
nent to that which he afterwards displayed, 
ought to have shown ‘him, that the posture 
of affairs at home was rapidly advancing to 
that condition which the constitution of his 
mind most peculiarly fitted him to grapple 
with. It is indeed seldom that it can be 
the duty of a good citizen to go into volun- 
tury banishment from his country. 

‘ The government of King Charles, how- 
ever, interfered in the form of an embargo, 
aud prevented the execution of his purpose. 
Hampden immediately chose his part. 
From this moment he dismissed the thought 
of a solitary and retired existence, and be- 
came a citizen after the purest model. He 
was, in point of family and property, one cf 
the first men in his country; bat, ull now, 
he had been but little known out of that 
narrow circle. Of all the grievances of 
which the people at this time complained, 
that which produced the most striking effect 
was the arbitrary imposition of $hip-inoney. 
| Hlampden’s estate was assessed to this tax 
‘in the amount of twenty shillings. He re- 
_fused to pay the sum demanded; and, ac- 
| cordingly, the question came to be solemnly 
|argued before the judges of England. The 
| argument occupied a space of twelve days ; 
jaud a decision was finally given agatnst 
| Hampden, eight of the judges pronouncing 

for the crown, and four agamst it. But, as 
10 
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Clarendon obs Serves, “the judgement that 
was given against him infinitely more vt 
vanced him, than it did the SCrVICG fo 

which it was given, 
tation in his own country, than of py iblic 
discourse or fame in the kingdom, 
the business of ship-moneyv: but ak a 


tne airzguinent OF al TOhsues, every 


—_—> 
~ 


vrew 


man toquiring who and shat he was, that 


durst,” at the risk of the venveance of a | 


court distinguished for its unrelenting and 
vindictive character, ‘ supp: int the liberty 
and prope rty of th iC ks inedo: i. 


‘Vet all this was nothing, if ii he had not: 


possessed qualities the mest singularlh 


adapted to the arduous situation 10 which | 


he stood. 
came to learn trom | im, and it could pot | 
be discerned th mat he le arted from any one, 

He was modest ; he was free trom the least 
taint of overbearnng and arrogance; he 
commonly spoke last, and what he said was 
of sucha nature that it could not be mend- 
ed. He won the confidence of all: and 
every man trusted him. [lis couraze was 
of the firmest sort, equally consummny ite in 
council and the field. All men’s e yes were 
fixed upon him; he was popular and agree- 
able in all the intercourses of lifes he was 
endowed with a most discerning spirit, and 
the yreatest insinuation and address to by ing 
about whatever he desired, What crowne: 

the rest, was the prev vatling Op inion ot him as 


a just man, and that “ his affections seemed | 


to be so publicly guided, that no corru; it 
and private ends could bins them,” He 
was, as Clarendon observes, © possessed 
with the most absolute spirit of popularity, 
and the most absolute faculties to govern 
the people, of any man lever knew.” In- 
deed, all the above features of character are 
extracted from the noble historian, being 
only separated from the tinge of party and 
the personal animosity « hich misyuid led his 
pen. 

‘When the Long Parliament met, in No- 
vember, 1640, every one looked to him as 
“ their patria nater, ‘and the pilot that must 
steer the vessel through the tempests and 
rocks which threatened it.” The firm and 
decisive proceedings, indeed, with which 
that assembly commenced, afford no equi- 

vocal testimony to the genius by which they 

must have been directed. Soon after its 
meeting, Strafford and Laud were commit- 
ted by it to prison, and several of the king's 
other ministers fled. A negotiation was 
then opened for an agreement between the 
contending pi artics s, and Charles entertained 
a prop sition for appointing Pym chancel- 

lor of the Exc pride. 5.9 Hampden tutor to 


the Prince of Wales, and the other po- 
pular leaders to the principal offices of 
government. This negotiation failed. it | 
would be an inquiry rather curious than 


| 
Lie was r: ther « of re pw 


. . i 
He possessed judgment; all men 





| preferred the task of forming a future king, in him. He left belind him suece 
to the more immediate exercise of any of | one of them equal to himself, but Wha | 
| vite iecabieiitid ve 

the er | satu dor his mstructions, he had Stu. 
‘ Me while the uphap py aT j is}u loing in bits S¢ ha 01, and W ho were in this TCSpe 


ols 
SOVCrele hn aisnil “sed the thor 


S3Ors, 


‘at funetions of government, 


, ) Dent Os moderate | worthy of owe adnuiration, that they y we 
measures, and proceeded in that rash course | hot mere pupus and copters after sp : 
ty phe. Lhe ; eee but tad cach of then 
anost ill-advised of ail his actions was his | vein of excellence and a well of talent , 
and demanding the five members, | Was pec ularly lis own,’ 
with Ham) iden at their head, to be deliver- | ‘The author afterwards thus drawsthe i 
| ed up to li im by the House of Commons in} r: Ulel between Hampden and C romvyell 
the fulness of its popularity and power, | *Itis singular sane oh that Ham: vden vy 
| From this moment, as C) avendon says, the | the first cousin, and no doubt the Intimat, 
temper of the man seemed to be “ much al- | friend, of ( 
tered ;” he saw what he had to expect, and | same care us was now chalked out fy 
what sort ofan enemy be had to deal with ; | Ek: mpden, with complete success, but 4, . 
and he chose | 11S pi rt with the same ch: si with the same unblemished re p sutation as y 
te ristic firmness and decision which he had | may well be belie ved would have attende 
displayed when, four or tive years before, he | upon the first of Ungland’s patriots. Crop, 
Ww as interr :pted in his intended voyage to, wel wanted many of the 
| New England,’ | Hampden in the outset, 
Again, after noticing Hampden’s death, | reason to believe surpassed him in the 
hon the e4ih of June, from a wound he re- faculty which the latter possessed in g, 
ceived six days before in an obscure skir- | remarkable a degree, of adapting himself to 
mish, brough ton by the m0 eeagied his whatever situation he was placed in, and 
general and the treachery of Ifurry, one of winding Up. his faculties to the entire dis. 
his companions in war, Mr, Godwin sa ys:-—- | charge ‘of his duties. We may readily cre. 
‘The minutest circumstances which be-! ditthat Cromwel! would never have though 
‘long to such an event ix ave been found to | of being tutor to the Prince of Wales. The 
| be interesting. One of the prisoners taken _ ascent de ney that Cremwell assumed over the 
hy Rupert mi ade the first report of it to his 'iminds of inen seems to have been better 
oY captors. He said, that he saw Tampden | at dapted to the moulding them to his put. 
ride off the field while the action was still) poses, than to the raising them to all that 
Si ro! ny on, a tha: ine he hac never done before, 1S Oxc ed iit of whic st) their mature was ca. 
with his head hanging down, and his haads | pable. On the other hand, Uampden was 
resting on the neck of his horse . trom which ip wrobably inferior to no one in the elements 
circumstances the relater contidently in- | that coustitute a soldier; at the same time 
ferred that he was wounded. i that he was the first statesman and the 
© Tt isofmuch importance to the history of : ' first counsellor of his age, distinguished by 
these times to beacquainted with every parti. | the polish and insinuation of his address 
cular which can be ascertained of the charac. | andthe unequivocalness of his integrity, and 
torofthismemoralleman. The most invalua- | we may presume was a perfect gentleman 
ble hints are to be derived from the contem. ! and an excellent scholar.’ 
porary historian, who had so many opportu- The immediate successors of these meu 
nities of knowing him. Clare ndon describes | were Vane, Joli, and Cromwell. Ab 
him as what he calls “one of the root-and- | though the conduct of Charles had long 
branch men,” and classes him in that res- | paved the way to a revolution, yet, had he 
pect with Fiennes aud Sir Henry Vane; allowed Hampden and his companions te 
adding, atthe same time, “ Mr. Pym was goto America, as they wished, the storm 
not of that mind, nor Mr. Hollis.” This might have been for some time averted; but 
has been usually interpreted to mean an) * Hampden, being refused the permission of 
entire hostility to the episcopal order; but | with drawing from the contest, resolved to 
itmay extend something further The pe- enter mto it with an und 1unted spirit.” 
cul ir animosity of the historian to Llamp- in noticing the moderation of Parliament 
den is no equivocal indication. Ie says, towards the judges who had so infamously 
“without question, when he first drew the sanciioned the ship-money and other op- 
sword, he threw away the seabbard,” and pressive and illesal acts of the king, Mr. 
remarkable, that the 


probably the dissimulation he is so cager to 
arucles of IBpeachiment against Finch were 
carried up to the House of Lords by Lord 


lunpute to this distineuisbed patriot has no 
aikland, aid those wegaist the three ba- 


| aelitels led to fils tiered Cota 


rae Cuslig 


“rom etl, who after Ww ards PAD th 


advant; AES of 
and we have ny 


| 
| 
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Godwin observes us 


other meaning. Lord Falkland, he affirms, 
Vas lex l OW til all the early pr ceedin vs of 


he Long Parliament by és th e cicat 


t v opimon rous by Mr. Edward Hyde, afterwards 
he entertained of the uprightness and imte- Earl of Clarendon, both of > whom, a few 
grity ot Hampden,” and such at tng tine months afterwards, ranked themselves 


wnones the adhe: are oll the king. 





useful, to settle what sort of character 
Charles the Second, who was now little | 
nore than ten years of age, would have | 
been, ifthe cares of Hampden had been di- | 
rected to the unfolding and cuiding his ais- | 
p sitions. The dB, ‘however, iay | 
tend to instruct us in the sentiments of the | 
sveat English patriot; he seems to have 


li ainati 


tot Clirendon, 


we may presume to have been the judgment 


It w as OuLY when shee great Iti IS unnecessary th: il we should follow 


l leader conceived certain things to be ne- Mr. Godwin through the history of this 
Cessary to the weltare of his ¢ euntry in eventful A be rod, which he condue is with $0 
wich t tiese mei were not pre pra fro Co- Mu ty ability, d 1) ) ti be vear 1645, i} his 
( poe with him, that the | storian Cl auged irst volume: w e she H therefare seize on & 
hits style of speal sing vr spectin thin. Mean- fen points best c alculated to show the cha 
hie It Prat be LCCOUNT d fortuunute that ractero! the work. ihe first campaly rth bce 


Lk: unpden’s great plans didi net ae with tween the Parlinment and the Kung, ended 
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‘shout either party gaining a decisive ad- 
Vee owing to the want of military ta- 
ete Earl of Essex, who twice had an 
o portunity of finishing the war ; first at 
Edgehill and then again at Brentford : but 
Essex, though an amiable man, was not 
qualified to take the lead in perilous times ; 
and his appointment was Owing to a parti- 
ality towards hereditary ry: on _ 
sa pera Parliament, who selectec — 
of the officers of the army from the nobility. 

‘Considerations of this sort had deter- 
mined the appointment even of their com- 
ander in chief, the Earl of Essex, He 
was the most popular of the nobility. He 
was loved for his father’s sake, and loved 
fur hisown, His earriage was uncommonly 
me possessing and gracious, the joint pro- 
duce of a lofty spirit and a kind heart. Ue 
made himself acceptable to the meanest 
soldier in the army; and, after the manner 
of acamp, which has a strange sort of good 
humour and familiarity mixed with its 
despotism, the private soldiers gave him as 
a mark of their kindness the nickname of 
Gid Robin. He had another advantage, 
upon which too great a stress was laid at 
this period; he had studied the art of war 
in the Netherlands.’ 

Of the character of Charles I. Mr. God- 
win speaks with great severity :— 

‘The parliamentary leaders were most of 
them mea of a firm and undaunted spirit; 
and the king was too dearly wedded to the 
exercise of prerogative in its amplest con- 
struction, ever to make a concession with- 
out a secret reserve, through the means of 
which it might afterwards be declared 





null. He was in reality a strange compound 
of that jesuitry which still presents one 
meaning to the plain ear of an unsophisti- 
cated man, while another is uppermost in 
the speaker’s mind, with a pride and ob- 
stinacy which shrunk as by impulse from 
the adoption of almost any propositions 
which he regarded as diminishing his pre- 
rogative and power, This, of course, gave to 
hiscunduct an appearance of incongruity ; 
and we must add to this, if we would com- 
pare and explain the Janguage of his hasty 
speeches, his private letters, and his public 
declarations, that it happened to him, to 
the full extent in which it is liable to occur 
to persons in his eminent station, that he 
perpetually made his own, and set his name 
to, papers prepared by persons whose con- 
ceptions and views were different from his, 
and which he adopted merely because he 
thought the adoption necessary fur political 
purposes. Thus, a vast number of his de- 
clarations were digested by Hyde (Claren- 
don), who was by education a lawyer, and 
who had very lately ceased to adhere to the 
patriotic party: it would therefore be ab- 
surd to consider these papers as containing 
‘representation of his genuine sentiments.’ 

Again— 

‘T find _two passions principally con- 
cemed in instigating the conduct of Charles 
7 First;—first, an overweening egotism 
cans ; and, secondly, religious bigotry : 

5 and pride, inspiring a total indif- 


bigotry, too often representing those suffer- 
ings in fascinating colours, as conducive to 
the glory of God. Add fto which, the pas- 
sion of eyotism and pride never fails to 
enyvender a deep and bitter spirit of retalia- 
tion of those injuries by which this sen- 
timent is irritated and awakened. 

‘The picture here given is correct and | 
just, or it is otherwise. If the former, it 
could not have been omitted here; as 
without it the crisis to which the fortunes of 
England were now exposed could not be 
completely understood,’ 

The disputes about church government, 
which Hume with levity calls a contest 
about the surplice and the tippet, is treated 
seriously by Mr. Godwin, who has no great 
partiality for the hierarchy. He almost vin- 
dicates the suppression of plays, on account 
of their licentiousuess and their inculcating 
the doctrines of passive obedience, and the 
demolishing of images and superstitious 
pictures, The condemnation of Strafford he 
boldly justifies, as being the most dangerous 
man to the liberties of England: ¢ his accu- 
sation and his conviction were,’ he says, 
‘of the substance of eternal right ; his defence 
was technical,’ After discussing the subject as 
a point of law, he adds,— 

‘For myself, 1 entertain an almost invin- 
cible abhorrence to the taking away the life 
of man, after a set form and in cool blood, 
in any case whatever. The very circum- 
stance that you have the man in your 
power, and that he stands defenceless 
before you to be disposed of at your dis- 
cretion, isthe strongest of all persuasives 
that you should give him his life. To fetter 
a man’s limbs, and in that condition to shed 
his blood like the beasts who serve us tor 
food, is a thought to which, at first sight, 
we are astonigned the human heart can ever 
be reconciled. The strongest case that can be 
made in its favour, is where, as in this 
business of Strafford, the public cause, and 
the favourable issue of that cause, seem to 
demand it,’ 

(To be continued.) 
1d a 


by the 


Points of Humour. Ulustrated 
Part 


Designs of GrorGe CRUIKSHANh. 

II. Svo. London, 1824. 
We will thank any author or editor who 
gives George Cruikshank ‘a clear field 
and fair play,’ for he possesses the most 
happy talent at comic illustration of any 
artist living, and his genius is so creative, 
that had Dr. Johnson written an essay on 
a broomstick, George would at once 
have made designs for it. When the first 
part of the Points of Humour was published, 
we spoke highly of the merits displayed by 
this artist. he second part is fully equal, if 4 


got two of the minstrels into them, but she 

has some difficulty in prevailing on the 

third to enter: the anxiety manifested by 

the lady, and the doubt and uneasiness of 
the minstrels, are well expressed. Two 

wood-cuts represent the grotesque dance of 
the minstrels, and the peasant with the hus- 
band on his shoulder, just hastening to re- 
lieve the lady of the last of the Huncl- 
backs. The second point, a Relish before 
Dinner, is the well-known story of the 
boor who offered, before Charles Gustavus, 
King of Sweden, to eat a large hog, and 
when General Konigsmark doubted it, 

proposed to eat the general, if he would 
take off his spurs. The fellow has a hog on 
a dish, under his arm, with a carving-knife 
and fork in it, a huge flaggon by his side,. 
and a spoon in his belt; the poor general’ 
is represented as sneaking out of the room 
horror-struck at the proposal, There is a 
great deal of comic humour in this plate, 
but the vignette, which is simplicity itself— 
a inere dash of the pen—is still happier: a 
human hand, with a fork in it, is attempting 
to pick up a man on horseback, who is 
galloping away. The third point, The 
l{aunted Physicians, is also on a well known 
story. The Four Blind Beggars, which 
forms the fourth point, is a good tale ad- 
mirably illustrated. The Consultation, the 
Dinner, and the Duel, points five, six, and 
seven, are three admirable scenes from 
Peregrine Pickle,—a novel so rich in whim- 
sical adventures, that we are glad to see it 
in such able hands as Cruikshank’s, The 
Quack Doctor, and a New Way to Pay Old 
Debts, a scene from Les Barons de Fels- 
heim, furnish some very clever illustrations. 
The last point is the scene from Shaks- 
peare’s Henry V., in which Fluellen makes 
Pistol eat the leek ;—the pertinacity of the 
irritated Welshman, and the horror, fear, 
and disgust, with which Pistol commences 
eating the obnoxious leek, are well ex- 
pressed, The editor, in his preface, observes 
that the costume in which the artist has 
represented the characters differs from that 
adopted by all the illustrators of Shaks- 
peare, adding that the proper authorities 
have been consulted; and we have no doubt 
of its correctness. 

We have only to repeat our warmest 
commendation of this work, which is well 
calculated to sustain the character of 
George Cruikshank,* as the first graphic 
humourist of his day. Weshall now con- 
clude with giving the first tale;—for the 
points of humour communicated by the 
artist, we must refer to the work itself:— 





* In making thts remark, we by nv means 
wish to detract from the merits of his brother, 
who, we think, is rather unkindly treated, as if 
he sought to raise himself on the shoulders of 





not superior, to its predecessor. The work 
contains ten tales, with the same number of 
copper-plate engravings, and twelve wood- 
cuts. ‘The first tale, or Point One, is the 
Three Hunch-backs, whici we shal: quote. 

The principal engraving exhibits a large 
room, in which 1s a porirait of the Hunch- 
back, surmounted bya huge pair of antiers; 





er ° “ 
ence to the sufferings of others; and 


here are the three coffers; the lady has 


| George Cruikshank. This, we are assured, is 
'by no means the case; indeed, Robert Cruik- 
shank may fairly rest on bis own merits. We 
have the first two parts befure us of an elegant 
and cheap edition of Don Quixote, in The Fo- 
reign Fabulist, which contain some admirable 
| comic engravings, from the pencil of Bob 
_Cruikshank, and do no discredit to the fa- 
; mily, 
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*Atashort distance from Douai, there 
stood a castle on the bank of a river near a 
bridge. ‘The master of this castle was 
liunehbacked. Nature had exhausted her 
ingenuity in-the formation of his whimsical 
figure. In place of understanding, she had 
given bim an immense head, which never- 
theless was lost between bis two shoulders: 
he had thick hair, a short neck, and a hor- 
rible visage. 

- *Spite of his deformity, this bugbear be- 
thought himself of falling in love with a 
beautiful young woman, the daugliter of a 
poor but respecteble burgess of Dount. He 
sought her in marriage, and as he was the 
richest person in the district, the poor girl 
was delivered up to hin. After the nuptials, 
he was as much an object of pity as she, 
for, being devoured by jealousy, he had no 
tranquillity night or day, but went prying 
wd rambling every where, and suffered no 
stranger to enter the castle. 

‘One day, during the Christmas festival, 
while standing sentinel at his gate, he was 
accosted by three bumpbacked minstrels. 
They saluted him as a brother, as such 
asked him for refreshments, and at the 
same time, to establish the fraternity, they 
astentatiously shouldered. their humps at 
him. Contrary to expectation, he conduct- 
ed them tohis kitchen, gave them a capon 
with peas, and to each a piece of money 
over and above. Before their departure, 
however, he warned them never to return, 
on pain of being thrown into the river, At 
this threat of the Chatelain the minstrels 
lnughed heartily and took the road to the 
town, singing in full chorus, and dancing in 
% grotesque manner, in derision of their 
brother hump of the castle. He, on his 
part, without paying further attention, went 
to walk in the fields, 

‘The lady, who saw her husband cross the 
bridge, and had heard the minstrels, called 
them back to amuse her. They had not 
been long returned to the castle, when her 
husband knocked at the gate, by which she 
and the minstrels were equally alarmed. 
Fortunately, the lady perceived in a neigh- 
bouring room three empty coffers. Into 
each of these she stuffed a minstrel, shut 
the covers, and then opened the gate to her 
husband. He had only come back to espy 
the conduct of his wife, as usual, and, after 
a short stay, went out anew, at which you 
may believe his wife was not dissatisfied. 
She instantly ran to the coffers to release 
her prisoners, for night was approaching 
and her husband would not probably be 
lonz absent. But what was her dismay 
when she found them all three suffocated ! 
Lamentatten, however, was useless. The 
main object now was to get rid of the dead 
bodies, and she bad not a moment to lose. 
She ran then to the gate, and seeing a pea- 
sent go by, she offered him a reward of 
thirty livres ; and, leading him into the castle, 
she took him toone of the cotfers,and showing 
him its contents, told him be must throw 
the dead body into the river; he asked for 
a sack. put the carcass into it, pitched it 
aver ‘the hridee, and then returned quite 
out of breath to claim the promised reward, 








“1 certainly intended to satisfy you,” 
said the lady, “ but you ought first to fulfil 
the condition of the bargain—you have 
agreed to rid me of the dead body, have 
you not? There, however, it is still.” 
Saying this, she showed him to the other 
coffer, in which the second humpbacked 
minstrel had expired. At this -sight the 
clown was perfectly confounded—* how 
the devil! come back! a sorcerer!”—he 
then stuffed the body into the sack, and 
threw it, like the other, over the bridge, tak- 
ing care to put the head down and to ob- 
serve that it sank. 

* Meanwhile the lady had again changed 
the position of the coffers, so that the third 
wis now.in the place which.had been suc- 
cessively occupied by the two others. When 
the peasant returned, she shewed him the 
remaining dead body :—** You are right, 
friend,” said she, “ he must be a magician, 
for there he is again.” The rustic gnashed 
his teeth with rage. ‘‘ What the devil! am 
[ to do nathing but carry about this huimp- 
back?” He then lifted him up, with dread- 
ful imprecations, and having tied a stone 
round the neck, threw him into the middle 
of the current, threatening, if he came out 
the third time, to despatch him with a 
cudgel. 

‘The first object that presented itself to 
the clown, on his way back for bis reward, 
was the hunchbacked master of the castle 
returning from his evening walk, and mak- 
ing towards the gate. At this sight the 
peasant could no longer restrain his fury. 
‘‘ Dog of a humpback, are you there 
again?” So saying, he sprung on the 
Chatelain, threw him over his .shoulders, 
and hurled him headlong into the river after 
the minstrels. 

‘s¢’|] venture a wager you have not seen 
him this last time,” said the peasant, enter- 








ing the room where the lady was seated. | 


She answered, she had not. 
not far from it,” replied he: “ the sorcerer 
was already at the gate, but I have taken 
care of him—be at your ease-—he will not 
come back now.” 


“You were | 


‘The lady instantly comprehended what | 


had occurred, and recompensed the peasant 
with much satisfaction.’ 


—— 4 @ >= 


The Life and Times of Salvator Rosa. 
Lapy Morcan. 


(Concluded from p. 132.) 


We left Salvator Rosa among the banditti 
of the Abruzzi, in our last number, and we 
now lose no time in rescuing him froinan as- 
sociation no less unworthy of lus talents, than 
uncongenial to his romantic character. On 


he had left it, ‘steeped in poverty to the very 
lips,’ his father dead, and himself the only 


—. 
Lanfranco was one day returning from th 

Chiesa del Gesii (the cupola of which he a 
engaged to ornament) to his lodyings, = 
he was struck by « picture in oil, 
hung outside the shop of a dealer, 
a scene in the affecting stery of Hagar. 
Lanfranco immediately purchased it, and in, 
quired the name of the painter, but Withoy 
success; he however ordered his ‘pupils * 
purchase every picture they saw b 
the same superscription, that of « Salvatio. 
ricllo.” Salvator, who was now only jn his 
nineteenth year, became greatly sought after 
though his fortunes were not much improved. 
In the following-year he set out for Rome. 
where he remained some time, still labourins 
for the picture-dealers, A severe indispo- 
sition compelled him to return. to Naples 
for the benefit of his health, which was no 
sooner done, than he again visited Rome 
and was fortunate enough to obtain the pa- 
tronage of Cardinal Brancaccia, for whom 
he executed several pictures. Disgusted 
with leading a life of seeming dependence 
in the cardinal’s family, he returns to Na- 
ples and paints his first great picture, the 
Prometheus, which he sent to Rome for sale, 
The admiration which it excited once more 
drew Salvator from his native home, to the 
‘eternal eity;’ but ‘ neither the merit of the 
piciure, the genius of the artist, nor the ex 
ertions of the few and uninfluential friends 
his talents had raised up for him, could pro- 
cure his entrance into the accademia of St. 
Luke.’ Though stung to the soul by this 
rejection, he still laboured at his palette, by 
which he was enabled to live comfortably; 


hen 
Which 
It Wis 


Caring 


'so that, at.the carnival of 1639, he deter- 


mined on an adventure suited to his talents 
and romantic character, which is thus spi 
ritedly described by Lady Morgan :— 
‘Towards the close of the carnival of 
1639, when the spirits of the revellers (as is 
always the case in Rome) were makinga 
brilliant rally for the representations of the 
last week, a car, or stage, highly ornamen- 
ted, drawn by oxen, and occupied by a 
masked troop, attracted universal attention 
by its novelty and singular representations. 
The principal personage announced himself 
as acertain Signor Formica, a Neapolitan 
actor, who, in the character of Coviello, ” 
a charlatan, displayed so much genuine wit, 


such bitter satue, and exquisite humour, 


By | 


rendered doubly effective by a Neapolitan 
accent, and “ ¢ motivi dei lazzi nazionali,” 
or national gesticulations, that other repre- 
sentations were abandoned; and gipsies 
told fortunes, and Jews hung, in vain, The 
whole population of Rome gradually assemr 
bled round the novel, the inimitable Fore 


| 'mica. The people relished his flashes of 
his return to Naples, he found bis family as | 


hope for support. Haughty and unbending, | 


he disdained to solicit patronage where 


alone it could be obtained, and he remained | 
in obscurity, working only for the petty | 


picture-brokers of the market place; nor 
was it until the arrival of Lantranco, the 
creat rival of Domenichino, in Neaples, that 


Salvator Rosa was rescucd from obscurity, . 


splenetic humour, aimed at the great; the 
higher orders were delighted with an wnpro- 
visutore, who, in the intervals of his dia- 
logues, sung to the lute, of which he was@ 
perfect master, the Neapolitan ballads, thea 
so much in vogue. The attempts made by 
his fellow-revellers to obtain some share 
the plaudits he so abundantly received, 
whether he spoke or sung, asked or answe 
ed questions, were all abortive; while he 
(says Baldinucci) “ come capo di tutti, & p™ 
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——— 
‘pitoso, € ben parlante, con bei ghiribizzi e 
ere iritosi teneva @ se mesza Roma,” “at 
rong of every thing by his wit, elo- 
the 8 and brilliant humour, drew half 
quence, The contrast between 


. self.” 
me to himsell.” ; 
= beautiful musical and poetical compo- 


and those Neapolitan gesticulations 
lulved, when, laying aside his 
lute, he presented his vials and salves to the 
delighted audience, exhibited a versatility 
of genius which it was ditheult to attribute 
to any individual then known in Rome. 
Guesses and suppositions were still vainly 
circulating among all classes, wlren, on the 
close of the carnival, Formica, ere he Jrove 
jis triumpbal car from the Piazza Navona, 
which, with one of the streets in-the Tras- 
tavere, had been the principal scene of his 
triumph, ordered his troop to raise their 
masks, and, removing his own, discovered 
rhat CovieHlo was the sublime author of the 
Prometheus, and his little troop the “* Par- 
tigiani” of Salvator Rosa. All Rome was 
fom this moment (to use a phrase which 
! his biographers have adopted) ** filled 


sitions, A 
in which he 16 


ali 
with his fume.” ’ 

That celebrity which his genius had _fail- 
ed to obtain was procured by his talents as 
an improvvisatore, and hencetorth the best 
society in Rome was open to him, He was 
much attached to the old national drama, 
which, being chiefly impromptu, gave the 
actor the opportunity. of introducing sub- 
jects of local and temporary interest, sar- 
casms on institutions and individuals; a 
eircumstance of which Salvator availed 
himself in his recitations. It was in-an im- 
provvisatore that he first ‘ tried the points 
of the sarcasms agaist the chureh, the go- 
vernment, and the existing state of litera- 
ture and the arts, which were afterwards 
given to the world in his published satires, 
and which still draw down on his memory 
the unfounded calumnies that embittered 
lis life’ Before quitting the drama, of 
which Lady Morgan gives a detailed ac- 
eount, we shall quote her description of one 
of the characters, which seems to have been 
much misunderstood :— 

‘Pulchinello is the true Neapolitan mask, 
and the idol of the people, both in Naples 
and throughout the Pope’s dominions. This 
exquisite comic character may be consi- 
dered as a broad caricature of the common 
people of Naples, as nature and a series of 
4ppressive governments have left it. Quick, 
witty, and insolent, vain, boasting, and 
cowardly, Pulchinello is hurried by his vol- 
canic and inconsiderate temperament into 
every species of misfortune. In his broad 
Neapolitan patois, he gives utterance to the 
pleasantest sallies, and the most biting sa- 
_ with a natveté that seems to mingle 
Whe simplicity with great shrewdness. 

" Jatever is most ludicrous in the extreme 
iat y oe is assigned to Pul- 
bina ‘ke ff va like the Lazzaroni, 
her we : paiish don, thes to covert 
when alt my appearance ot danger, and, 
ery of Sete a the first to join in the 
ardice, hag 7 wit, roguery, and cow- 
his affectas: um t ve Italian Falstat¥; and 
0 of gallantry, with a person 











| 


grotesquely ridiculous, recalls occasionally 
the adventures of the delightful knight in 
the Merry Wives of Windsor. His frequent 
allusion to maccaroni, the favourite diet of 
the Neapolitans, has so eontounded his 
identity with this national dish, that they 
have become inseparable in the imagination 
of the other Italians. It is scarcely neces- 
sary. to add, after this descriptions that Pul- 
chinello differs entirely from the punch of 
the French and: English puppet show, with 
whom he is confounded even by a writer in 
the Edinburgh Review, April, 1823. He 
has nothing of the facetious itinerant of our 
streets and booths but his looked nose. 
He wears a black mask and a linen-dress, 
fuller even than that of Pagliaccio,’ 

Although Salvator went readily and 
deeply into the gaieties of Roman society, 
yethe did not neglect his. profession as a 
painter, but produced several admirable pic- 
tures. Of an independent and alinost haughty 
disposition, Salvator never truckled to his 
customers; and his biographer relates some 
anecdotes, in which he almost treated them 
with rudeness: the following only displays 
a just independence :— 

‘A roman noble endeavouring one day 
to drive a hard bargain with him, he cvolly 
interrupied him to say, that, till the picture 
was finished, he himself did not know its 
value; observing, “I never bargain, sir, 
with my pencil; for it knows not the value 
of its own labour before the work is  fi- 
nished. When the picture is done, I will let 
you know what it costs, and you may then 
take it or not, as you please.”’’ 

We now arrive at an important era in the 
life of. Salvator, and one of the most extra- 
ordinary events that ever occurred in any 
age or country: we allude to the revolution 
in Naples, in 1647, by the poor fisherman 
of Amalfi Masaniello. This event is too 
well known to render it necessary that we 
should repeat even Lady Morgan’s narrative 
of it, although it possesses some novelty. 
iter ladyship vindicates Masaniello, and, if 
an attempt to relieve a nation from a galling 
yoke be nota crime (and we have yet to 
learn that it is so), he may be vindicated ; 
particularly as his conduct, while his reason 
remained, was temperate, and his object 
not ambitious, but patriotic. When he 
abolished the odious imposts, he ordered 
the durcaur, the registers, and even the trea- 
sury to be destroyed. 

‘This most singular order, and the man- 
ner in which it was executed, forms a strik- 
ing feature in the history of popular insur- 
rections. Jewels, gems, gold and silver or- 
naments, specie, the richest tapestry, and 
the most costly furniture, piled together in 
gorgeous heaps before the doors of the 
financial palaces, were fired by the faggots 
intended for the service of our Lady of Car- 
mel, and were consumed to ashes*® in the 
presence of thousands, who looked coidly 
on, aud (in obedience to the law of their 
chief, on whom they had bestowed the title 
of Captain of the People,) refrained from 
touching a single valuable. Not agem was 
secreted, not a sequin. purloined, not a 








* Not jewels and plate, certainly -KEV. 





house entered, save such hduses as had 
heen marked as belonging to the officers of 
the gubelles. Not the hair of one Neapolitan 
head was injurcd—not one-drop of blood, 
even of their foreign soldiery, was sted. 
The people, restored to: the full enjoyment 
of the riches of their fertile soit, beheld, not 
with eyes of covetousness, but-with feelings 
of contempt, those treasures whith had 
tempted man to crush his brother mai to 
the earth,’ 

Lady Morgan unhesitatingly asserts thane 
Salvator Rosa assisted in this revolution, 
and that he * sketched while be counselled, 
and studied while he listened;* hut the only 
evidence beyond tradition, is 4a of some 
portraits of Masaniello ‘ attributed to Sal- 
rator’—evidence which we do not think by 
any means conclusive, particularly as no 
contemporary historian of this singular re- 
volutton ever alludes to Salvater Rosa's 
participation m it, and yet he was not an if- 
dividual to have been left inthe backgroand 
onsuchan occasion. * If, however, Salvatér 
was really at Nuyles at the time of the reve- 
lution and participated in it, he was forta- 
nate enough to escape to Rome, where, im- 
mediately after, we find him actively exet- 
cising his pen awd his pencil. Having, how- 
ever, accompanied him from obscurity and 
poverty, to fame and independence, we 
shall not pursue his history further, or no- 
tice the persecutions by which he was as- 
sailed in consequence of his satires. This 
preyed’ much on bis mind, and his health 
became much affected... During the au- 
tumn of 1672 and the winter of 1672-3, tre 
got worse, and lingered to the 15thof March, 
On that day,— 

‘While life was still fluttering at ice 
heart of Salvator, the officiating priest of 
the day arrived, bearing with him the holy 
apparatus of the last mysterious ceremorty 
of the church. The shoulders of Salvator 
were laid bare, and anointed with conse- 
crated oil: some prayed fervently, others 
wept, and all even still hoped; but the 
taper which the Doctor Catan ni held to the 
lips of Salvator, while the viaticum was ad- 
ministered, burned brightly and steadily! 
Life’s last sigh had-transpired, as religion 
performed her last rite. 4 

‘ Between that luminous and soul-breath 
ing form of genius and the clod of the vai" 
ley, there was now no difference; and the 
‘‘end and object” of man’s brief existence 
was now accotuplished in him, who, while. 
yet all young and ardent, had viewed tite 
bitter perspective of humanity with a phila- 
sophic eye, and pronounced even on the 
bosom of pleasure,— 

“ Nasci pana—Vita labor—Necesse mori.” 

‘On the evening of the day of the 15th of 
March, 1673, all that remained of the 
author of Regulus, of Catiline, and of the 
Satires— of the gay Formica, the witty Co- 
viello !—of the elegant composer and great- 
est painter of his time and country [qy.] of 
Salvator Rosa! was conveyed to'the tomb, m 
the church of Sunta Maria degli Angioli alle 
Terme, that magnificent temple, uurivalled 
even at Rome in interest and grandeur, and 
which now stands as it stood when it lurm- 
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ed the Pinacotheca of the Therme of Dio- 
clesian! There, accompanied by much fu- 
neral pomp, the body of Salvator lay in 
state: the head and face, according to the 
Italian custom, exposed toview. All Rome 
poured into the vast circuinference of the 


church to take a last view of the painter of 


the Roman people! the ‘ Nostro Signor 
Salvatore” of the Pantheon: gnd the popu- 
lar feelings of regret and admiration were 
expressed with the usual bursts of audible 
emotion in which Italian sensibility on such 
occasions loves to indulge. Somme few there 
were who gathered closely and in silence 
round the bier of the great master of the 
Neapolitaischool; avd who, weeping the 
loss of the man, forgot for a moment even 
that genius which had already secured its 
own meed of immortality.’ 

Lady Morgan concludes her able memoir 
with an estimate of the character of Sal- 
vator Rosa as a painter, an engraver, a 
poet, aud a musical composer, for in all 
those arts did he excel. Speaking of his 
drawings, she relates the tollowing anec- 
dute :— 

‘The drawings of Salvator Rosa are ex- 
tremely scarce. ‘The value placed even on 
his most careless sketches may be judged by 
the following anecdote :—Calling one day 
on Lorenzo Lippi, at Florence, he was de- 
tained some time waiting for his friend, and, 
to beguile his ennui, he took up a card and 
made a sketch on it. ‘This card has reach- 
ed posterity, and is now carefully preserved 
in the lid of a snuff-box, in the possession of 
the Prince Rozoumotiski, a Russian noble.” 

To the memoir Lady Morgan adds 
twenty interesting letters, written by Salva- 
tor Rosa to his friend Dr. Ricciardi, and a 
catalogue of his pictures, with the names of 
the individuals in whose possession they 
now are. This catalogue, which has been 
collected from various authorities, displays 
a great deal of research, and is very valu- 
able; and we consider it as highly interest- 
Ing, on account of its showing how rich 
this country is in works of the fine arts, by 
the number it possesses of one disunguished 
master—there being one hundred and thir- 


ir 
> 


teen of the pictures of Salvator Rosa in 


England. 

We have hitherto been very sparing of 
our criticism on The Life and Times of Sal- 
vator Rosa: it is, however, a work that 
has little to fear from it; and we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing it one of the best 
works that has proceeded from Lady Mor- 
gan’s prolific pen. While it possesses all the 
interest which attaches to the life of an extra- 
ordinary man, and that which this lady sel- 
dom fails to impartto her works, there 1s more 
sobriety and no less eloquence im the style. 
The memoir is also more free from those 
personal or party apostrophes which have 
so frequently tormed an objectionable tea- 
ture in some of her preceding works; and 
we hail it as a proof that ber ladyship has 
imbibed a better taste, and as a prospect 
that she may enrich literature still more in 
the new field she has chosen. An old ob- 


jection, however, we have to make,—the at- 


fectauon of introducing French or Ltahan 





a 








where plain English would be nuch better. 

Her ladyship, however, sins less in this re- 

spect than formerly, and her work is not 

only an interesting memoir of Salvator Rosa, 
but a good vindication of his moral charac- 
ter, and an able view of the times in which 
he lived. 

——» +> o-——- 

Sayings and Doings: 4 Series of Sketches 
trom Life. By Tucovone E, look, Esq. 
3 vols, post Svo. pp. 1044. London, 
1824. 

Tuerre are few authors whose names are so 

familiar tothe public as that of Mr. Theo- 

dore Hook: he has written some twent 

farces and melodramas, and has had cre- 
dit for writing as many more; Pen Owen 
is said to have proceeded from his pen, and 
he is the reputed editor of the John Bull 
newspapcr. There are other occasions on 
which this gentleman's name comes before 
the public, but, as they are foreign to the 
purpose, we shall not, like one of our con- 
temporaries, allude to them more particu- 
larly, though we cannot avoid dwelling on 

Mr. Hook's Sayings and Domgs. This 

work consists of four tales,— Danvers, the 

Friend of the Family, Merton, and Martha 

the Gipsy. Each tale is written in illus- 

tration of some proverb, and ‘to compare 
the doings of the moderns with the sayings 

of the ancients.” ‘This is somewhat in imi- 

tation of the French dramatic pieces called 

proverbs, which are written in order to ex- 
emplify the truth of some old sayings. The 
proverbs selected by Mr, Hook are not 
only familiar to every person, but there ts 
scarcely a human being that has not felt 
their truth in his own experience. In our 
childhood we learn, that ‘ too much of one 
thing is good for nothing;’ our school-boy 
days do not pass without our knowing that 
fall is not gold that glitters;’ ere we reach 
manhood, a thousand disappointments re- 
inind us, that * there’s many a slip between 
the cupand the lip;’ and it docs not require 
a very deep acquaintance with the world to 
know that ‘seeing is believing.” Such are 
the four proverbs Mr. Hook exemplifies in 
his tour tales. If, however, his proverbs 
are common-place, his sketches are, on the 
contrary, full of new life and vigour, The 
author is an ingenious and elegant writer, 
and an acute observer; he has travelled 
much, mixed in all grades of society, and 
learned that ¢ deepest art, to study man:’ 
hence, he has from real life collected his 
dramatis persone, with the plot and in- 
cidents of his tales. That many of the 
characters, if not the whole of them, are 
from real lite we are willing to believe; and, 
indeed, some of them are so pointedly re- 
flected, that they cannot be mistaken. This 
is particularly the case with the hero of the 
first tale, ‘Tom Burton; for, abounding as 

England does im wealth, we have had but 

one instance of a young man squandering a 

million of money before he attained to years 

of discretion. Burton isa young, spirited, 
and amiable fellow, educated for the law, 
but quits it for a situation under govern- 
mentof 2000/4 a year, He marries Mary 


'Gatcombe, an aunable unsophisticated gurl, 
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of some fortune, with whom he lives ye 
happily, when her uncle Danvers atrine 
from the East Indies, with a larce a 
and a host of animals, which he sends 
a present to his niece :— 

* In less than five days appeared, in g Ca. 
ravan, the enormous brace of birds the 
coiling snake, seven Cashmire goats, a Cape 
jeckass—imagined by Mr. Danvers to bea 
zebra, because so called by Mr, Vilette—foy, 
monkies “ of sorts,” and a couple of grey 
parrots, with shrill voices and excellen 
lungs. 

“Such a scene was never represented a 
Sandown cottage, as was enacted on this ey. 
traordinary day : for strange as were the ad. 
Jatants, horrible as was the snake, odioys 
us were the monkeys, uncouth as were the 
goats, and noisy as were the parrots,—the 
kitmagars, and coolies, superintended ly 
Mr. Rice, the nabob’s own man, were, to 
the quiet European establishment assep. 
bled, more horrible, more strange, more 
odious, more uncouth, and more noisy, 

‘ Virst, the birds were to be fed—a rabbit 
or two were to be caught for the rattle-snake 
—failing of which, a fine fowl, ready pre- 
pared for an excellent entrée at dinner, was 
hastily applied to the purpose. A charw- 
ing portion of bread and nuik, just ready for 
Miss Fanny’s supper, was whipped up for 
the parrots; the zebra took fright at the 
goats, and broke loose into the kitchen-gar- 
den, while one of the monkeys in search of 
provender, skipped over the head of a maid- 
servant, who was standing at the hall-door 
with the younger daughter of the family in 
her arms, and having nearly knocked dowa 
both nurse and child, whisked up stairs, 
and hid itself under one of the beds in the 
nursery. 

‘Such screamings, such pokings and 
scratchings with brooms and brushes, such 
squallings of children, such roarings of gar- 
deners and keepers, such agonies of the ter 
rified mother, such horrors of the agitated 
husband, such squallings of babes, such 
chattering of servants, in Malabar, Hindos- 
tanee, Cingalese, and every other jumbled 
language of the East, never were seen oF 
heard; and it was near nine o'clock be- 
fore Jackoo was secured, on the pinnacle 
of the hest bed-room chimney-pot, and car- 
ried down to his proper lodging, amongst 
the other beauties of nature, or that peace 
was restored in the house, or dinner ready 
for the family.’ i" 

This is a humorous description, and it 13 
continued through several pages ; the snake 
escapes—the Indians in search of it com- 
pletely devastate a beautiful flower-garden 
—Burton takes his double-barreled gun and 
secks it for some time in vain, when— 

‘At a turn inthe shrubbery, Burton % 
length beheld one of the nursery-maids and 
his children: the woman was seated on @ 
bench with the younger one in her armis— 
the elder, then just two years old, was with- 
in a few yards of her. Delighted at the 
sight, he called to his little darling, but she 
answered not; she appeared not (0 
him—her innocent countenance seemed 
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sorbed : . cnacin tear sainieian Cates 
wa wolll fo ayo, towards hier obab we Jb Pell ila, 
iegeieear Rat ctonned a“ 
she heeded him not, but stepped gs 
eh a subdued manger and marsed cau 
Wie } + . ; a es clus- 
ton, unnatural at her age, | ards a cau 
: ° ) 2 
cof shrubs which were near her. Burton 
7 d beheld 


east a glance towards the spot, aunt 


cviled ito a circle with its head consider. | 


ably elevated, the dreadful ratile-snake 


self. 

‘Its flam: ing ey es, spar Klin Y like di: amond S, 
were fixed upon his beloved child, who, ie 
der the power of their bornd enon lation, 
was every moment involuntarily drawing 
wearer and nearer to its venomous mout 


it-— 


__The nurse, at the same moment, saw te 


same object; and, although ignorant of the 
deeadtul power of the creature, was para~ 


lyzed. 


‘Burton approached with breathless 


fear; again he called his infant—it was, 
alas, too late! ‘The rattle of the snake 
caught his ear—the child was closer—to 
fire at the reptile was, in all probability, to 
destroy his offspring. tie feared bot for 
himself, but, ignorant of the character of his 


fue, he ducaded lest, by advancing, he might 
end the scene, and hasten the det struction 
ot his child :—the leaves moved—tne snake 
uncoiled itself—elevated its head—the rat- 
tliug increased—the innocent babe sank on 
the grass, within a foot of it—the creature 
nade another movement preparatory to i :€ 
blow, when Mary, in an instant, dashed be- 
tore hee husband, and anatehed her baie 
from the jaws of death, Her rapid ap- 
proach startled the monster, whose eye was 
suddenly diverted from its victim ; and set- 
lung up a tremendous ratile with ‘its tall, it 
bounded through the thicket, and was out 
of sight ina moment.’ 

The character of Yanvers, a testy ld 
nabob, whose East Bow wee so ill assort 
with the calm sequestered life of a country 
gentleman, isadinirably drawn. ie cannot 
lve without smoking and cards—dines at 
three o'clock, because the night ¢ is meant 
lor playing cards, not tor eating ’—smokes 
attable while his niece and her hus! vand dine 

—aud, in short, becomes so disagreeable, 
that nothing but the fear of losing his im- 
wenee fo: tune > could induce the far nay to to- 
lerate him; and after all their at 


entions 
they are likely to do so, for Mir. Pasar 
beco: nes en: imoured ¢ Miss Sally Dod- 
pfs, a * yorgon of an ss, the dau, sater - 


one of their neighbours, an factually iUITICS 
her. Three years after ° the ceremony which 
male Miss Pod: vers a wife, and Mr. Dan- 
ns had passed, and which had re- 
surton aud his wife to the comfor 

curd happiness which had only been dis. 
turbed by the uncle, he died, leaving an 
a . 2001. to is widow, and all the 
a iS Immense pro, erty, to te y ilue 

a cour ple of mulions, to Dis Hiece Mary, 


Sur 
wise, ‘who could ‘weede borne adversity 
W) ithout recret, . 


ie telt the misery of riches. 
‘ssumes the name of Danve va, is flat- | 
tered by 


al ranks, purchases large 
; and kee; ps a creat deal of c: 
d the annoyance of poor Mary, whe 
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iltra-fory politics o 
loses his ele ction, but is returnk 
rou: oly and t akes iis SCilt S-—— 

* Danvers, having 
the reer at length made a 
Wy Parliaments; it was short but pits v, 
vreat credit was ate to him for the mutter 
aud the manner + ake lle wutici- 
pated seeing the next morning in the re- 
ports of debates his name and pores 1, In 
a*C hee rs 
from the ‘Yreasury Benches,” “ ‘fanghter,” 
&c.” and came dowa more eager for fame 
than breakfast. Three morning papers 
were on the table; he first took np the 
Times, and having just cast his eyc over 
three columns of a speech by Broug! hai, 
andan equally long 1 


eply by a much wiser 
his attention was arrested these 


aca 
screwed his courage to 
Ss peech 


and 


of its 


Nail, by 
words, ; 
‘“ An honourable member, 
we could not catch, made a few 
tions, w hich were totally inaudible 
gallery, 
‘Ina transport 


whose name 
observa- 
in the 


of rage he threw down 


the Times, exclaiming against its political 
spite in thus slurring over an able speech, 


because it came from the right side of the 
a, and, snatching up the Chronicle, 
tified bimself ! by perusing these lines ; 
ose Mer. Taaver $ GUINCH ded | ik Op ial JU W itia 
the last speaker,” 

‘* Worse ~* worse,” exclaimed our un- 
fortunate member: * they shall be bad up 
—Ii'li move them to ; ea ite! Monsters! 
Iny name not even proj rerly spelt—it is un- 
bearable !?’ With the view of soothing his 
feelings with some of the honey af Toryis Sill, 
hie unfolded The Morning Post in perfect 
security of getting all the KUO os he deserved 
froma judicious reporter OF proper princi- 
ples; that journal contained the following 
passage 

6 MIr, Danvers Burton said a few words, 
the lus ort of which we were quite unable 
to underst: anid, on account of the noise and 
confusion in the house at the time.”’ 

Danvers not being able to get any money 
but through his wife and two trustees, Is ‘ ol- 
ten hard-pushed,’ aad a rumour having been 
circuli ited, that a will of old Mr. Danvers 
of a later date, in favour of the widow, had 
been found, his creditors began to press 
him. At this moment, he receives intelli- 
sence from the West Indies, that his estates 
there had been almost destroyed by a hur- 
ricane. At-hoine all went wrong :— 

‘Every body connecte “d with the esta- 
blishment appeared tu have enteres L into a 


le vague to ascert un the most rapid mode of 


dissipating a large fortune for a careless 
Liis stubles 


master. 


the system: every horse he had ate at least 
SIX peck 5 Of corn peo aT ne and, on ali aver- 
ave, two horses died per month, He had 
ny coatrol ove department, and felt it 
would 2 idl be ieihlli bis stati th, Lo biegaire 
ity the ecouumy of a corn-bin; the cunse- 
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ti » th e old; 
elae went e rack and man- 


quence was, thr ‘cording rO- 


ss 


every 
cer: and, alas! this proverl | ipphed not 
to the stable alone, 

‘A succession of grand dinvers were 
viven, and erand parties and grand ban- 
bets: but there were draw bucks to the 
vs he had anti t ated, and had even felt 
at one time, which those who thought his 


brow end snow-pale cheek bad 


> 5 , 
iLto him did not perceive, 


been uly ay Satur 


[le however rain contesis the county, 
and is returned, but 1S sted for Pav r 
reheved a distressed family, on the charre 
of having bribed the freehol der. Ile 13 


state of Miltord Park, 
and once more be- 


compeiled to sell his « 
purchases a cottage, 
comes happy. 

[t will be seen that the tale of Danvers 
nossesses considerable interest ;—that the 
characters are admirably sketched, and that 
the author bas an intimate acquaimtance 
with high hfe, as well as with society ye 
Pee he se 
DeCTAnYy. 

The fourth tale. to which we now pas 

»He fourth tue, to which we now pass, 
reserving the two iatermediate ones for a 
future number, is entitled Martha the 
Gipsy. Itis very short, consisting oaly of 
thirty or furty pages. Itisa singular story 
of supernatar al ay cucy, which the author 
prefrces by expressing his full belief in its 


truth, aswell as in superni atural visitings. 
In the story, which is soon told, the 
names of the parties are altered, but the 
‘scene of it is unchanged, Mr. George 

Harding, a gentleman avho held a good 
situation in Somerset House, where he 


attended daily, and * performed ali the ofh- 
cial duties of readiag the opposition papers, 
eading ae of the day, 
with the head of another lepartment, and 
ot signing his name three as es before four 
o’clock ;’ lived in Bedford Square, and had 
ail affectionate wile, a son at; college, and 
an amiable daughter, Maria, whose mar- 
riage with Frederick Langdale was deter- 
mined on, but deferred until he should be 
twenty-one, but principally because Mrs. 
Langdale wh Was ouly ix and thirt y years 
of age, feared ‘it would confer w oud lier, 

somewhat too early in life, to be agreeab le 
to a lady of her habits aid propensities, 
the furmidable tide of grand-mamma.’ One 
morning as Mr. Harding was passing along 
Charlotte Street, Bicomsbury, in bis way to 
he was accosted by a female 
EIPsy» who said, ‘ Pray remember poor 
Martha the Gipsy, give mea tralfpenny for 
charity, Sir.’ . 

Mr. Ha ding was a subscriber to the Men- 
dicity Society, ‘ an institauuen which pro- 
poses to check begygary by the novel mode 
of giving nothing to the poor, ’ and he bad 
no change; so he desired che woman to go 
about her business. She still importuned, 
and he at length fulminated an eath against 
the sup »plicatin i Vagrant:— 

‘s¢ Curse !” said “Martha: “ have I lived 
to this? Hark ye, man—povor, weak, haughty 
man! Mark me—look at me !” 

‘tHe did lovk at her, a ind beheld a coun- 
lire with rage. A pair of 
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monds, glared like stars upon him; her 
black hair disshevelled, hung over her olive 
cheeks; anda row of teeth whiter than the 
driven snow displayed themselves from be- 


tween a pair of coral lips, im a dreadful | 


smile, a ghastly sneer of contempt, which 
mingled in her passion, Harding was ri- 
vetted tothe spot; and, what between the 
powerful fascination of ber superhuman 


countenance and the dread of a disturb- | 


ance, he paused to listen to her. 

‘Mark me, sir,” said Martha; “ you 
and [shall meet again. Thrice shall you 
see me before you die. My visitings will 
be dreadful; but the third will be the last!” 

‘There was a solemnity in this appeal 
which struck to lis heart, coming vas it did, 
only from a vagrant outcast. Passengers 
were approaching ; and wishing, he knew 
not why, to sooth the ire of the angry wo- 
man, he mechanically drew from his pocket 
some silver, which he tendered to her. 

“<'There, my good woman—there,” said 
he, stretching forth his hand. 

‘Good woman!’ retorted the hag. 
“ Money now? I—I that have been cursed ? 
“us all too late, proud gentleman—the deed 
is done, the curse be now on you.” Saying 
which, she tossed her ragged red cloak 
across her shoulder, and hurried from his 
sight, across the street, by the side of the 
Chapel, into the recesses of St. Giles’s,’ 


*s 


Phas interview long preyed on the mind of 


Mr. Warding, notwithstanding the remon- 


strances of tis wife, and he avoided Char- | 


lotte Street in his way to Somerset tfouse. 
Some months afterwards, he agreed to ac- 
compaty its intended son-in-law io his cur- 
ricle to Tattersall’s, and took the reins, but 
was unable to munave the steeds, and on 
reaching Russel Street, they were overturn- 
ed and both mach tyured : when Mr. EHar- 
ding was raised up, the first sicht thet met 
his eyes was Martha the Gipsy, locking on 
the scene with a fixed and unmoved counte- 
hance. Scarcely bad Mr. Uarding reeover- 
ed from the broken arm and collar bone, 
occasioned by this accident, when Maria, 
who had been long pining ina consump- 
tion, and who had not seen Langdale for 
many weeks, was apprised that neat day he 
would VISit her i 


‘Atthat moment the bright sun, which 


was shining in all its splendour, beamed in- | 
to the room, and fell strongly upon her | 


flushed countc nance, 

** Draw the blind down, my love,” said 
Mrs. Warding to her husband. 
rose and proceeded to the window. 

‘A shriek of horror burst from’ bin— 
She is there !” exclaimed he. 

‘ee Whor” cried his astonished wife. 

© © Slie—she—the horrid she ”’ 

‘Mrs. Uarding ran to the'window, and be- 
held on the opposite side of the street, with 
her cyes fixed attentively on the house— 
Martha the Gipsy. 

** Draw down the blind, my love,.and 


Harding. 
‘ Harding drew down the blind. 
COO W hye evil 
apoutzed Wail. 


at baud subbed the 
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%* 
l else, VI! be sworn. 


come away; pray come away,” said Mrs. } just then heard behind us—I tarned hi 


‘A loud scream from Mrs. Harding, who 
had returned to the bed-side, was the bor- 
rid answer to his painful questions. 

‘ Maria was dead !’ 

Mr. Harding now determines on leaving 
the country, gets his son George installed 
as deputy in his oilice, retires to Lausanne 
with his wife, where he remains for two 
years, when they are invited to England to 
be present at their son’s marriage. They 
seturn, the mnrriage is celebrated at Christ- 
mas, and on Twelfth Night a large party 
of the friends of the bride are invited. Sup- 
per had been succeeded by song— 

‘ When a noise, resembling that produce- 
able by the falling of an eight-and-forty 
pound shot, echoed through the house. It 
appeared to descend from the very top of 
the building down each flight of stairs, 
rapidly and violently. It passed the door 
of the room in which they were sitting, 
and rolled its impetuous course down- 
wards to the basement. As it seemed to 
leave the parlour, the door was forced 
open, asif by a gust of wind, and stood 
ajar.’ 

Mr. HWarding’s eyes, first fixed steadfastly 
on the half-opened door, followed the 
course of the wall of the apartment to the 
fire-place; there they rested. When he 
reuired to rest he told his wife that he had 
seen Martha the Gipsy :— 

‘ * Tmpossible!” said Mrs. Harding, 
you lave not left the house to-day.” 
“True, my beloved,” replied the hus- 
band; ‘* but I have seen her. When that 
ticinendous noise was heard at supper, as 
ihe door was supernaturally opened, I saw 
her. She iixed those dreadful eyes of hers 
upon me; she proceeded to the fire-place, 
and steod in the midst of the children, 
and there she remained till the servant 
came in.” 

‘“ Ny dearest husband,” said Mrs. Hard- 
ing, “this is but a disorder of the imagina- 
tion.” 

‘«* Be it what it may,” said he, ‘1 have 
seen her, Tiuman or superhuman—na- 
tural or superna ural—there she was, 1 
I} not argse Upon a point where [ am 
likely to meet with little credit; all [ ask 
Is, pray fervently, have faith, and we will 
hope the evil, whatever it is, may be 
averted,’ 

‘tle kissed his wife’s cheek tenderly, and, 
after a fitful feverish hour or two, fell into a 
slumber, 


sé 


Prom that slumber never awoke he 
more. Wewas found dead in bis bed in 
the moruing,’ 

The author adds that the story was told 
him by a friend, one of the party, when 
walking near the place late one evenlag ; 
he expressed his disbelief in it; his friend 
said he beard the noise, but did not see the 
Sp ctre: 

“No,” answered I, “ nor any body 
A qui k footst« p was 


— 
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, , 
round to let the person pass, aud saw a 
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a 
dazzled me—I was  startled—*« Pray 
member old Martha the Gipsy,” said th 
hag.’ ; , 
The author gave her five shillings, and 
has never since passed that dark corner of 
Bedford Square, in the evening. W hether 
these are ‘ chimeras all,’ or not, we do not 
presume to determine; but in our next We 
shall notice a very clever work on tlie 
Philosophy of Apparitions, which throws 
great light on this very curious subject, 
—_——+ oe —— 


An Essay on Liberty; and other Poems, By 
J.B. F. 12mo,. pp. 7+. London, 1894. 
Turs small collection of poems, printed, we 
presume, for private circulation rather than 
for sale, is much diversified, being elegiac, 
amatory, andanacreontic. They appear to 
be the production of a young and amiable 
mind, and some of the pieces would do no 
discredit to more practised poets. 
0p 


A Compendium of Algebra, with Notes and 
Demonstrations, showing the Reason of 
every Rule. Designed for the Use of 
Schools and those Persons who have not the 
advantage of a Preceptor. By Geonce 
Purtrirps. 12mo. pp. 87. London, 1824, 

Tuts is a clever compendium of a most use- 

ful branch of mathematical science, for 

every person ought to be acquainted with 
aleebra. The author's object is to abridge 

the labour of the master, or to render a 

master unnecessary, by familiarizing the 

subject so as to facilitate the study, and, con- 

sequently, lessen the period usually spent m 

acquiring this essential part of education. 

Such are his avowed objects, and his work 

is well calculated to msure them. 

——<9- 4 oe 

Sequel to the Grammar of Sacred History. 
By Mary Ann Runpati. 12mo., pp. 
178. London, 1824. 

In this little work, Mrs. Rundall, who is 

well and favourably known to the public 

as the author of some elementary works, 
has given us a paraphrase on the Epistles 
and Gospels for every Sunday throughout 

the year, with explanatory notes, an il- 

lustration of the Liturgy, and a paraphrase 

on the Church Catechism. It is intended a3 

a sequel to The Grammar of Sacred Eistory, 

by the same author. Without entering 

into any analysis, for which we have not 
room, we can confidently recommend this 
work as calculated to facilitate education 
and diffuse religion and morality, by placing 
them in a light the most alluring. 

$$ Hi@oe— | 

The Portfolio. A Collection of Engraving, 
by J. and IL. S.Sroren, from Antiquarian 
anc Yopographical Subjects. Nos, 10, 
17, and 18. 

WE have frequently noticed this cheap and 
elegant little work, which still goes o and 
continues to deserve that good name we 
have given it. There is great diversity 
the choice of subjects, aud might he st 
more, if individuals in possession of oer, 
ings adapted to the work would forware 
them to the editer, with perusission to cop) 
th 
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agittarius; or, the Perils of 


» § 
rew S 
Sir And a Novel, 3 vols. 12mo. 


Astrology § 


824. | 
nage eo a novel age; and such is 
the demand for fiction, that every person, 
mate or female, who has had the benefit of 
a few months of the Bell and Lancaster 
eystem, think it —" within their pewer 
») write a novel :— 
ere Se rush in where angels fear to tread,” 


We have now been regular systematic 
reviewers for about five years, during which 
time we have passed judgment on some 
twelve or fifteen hundred works (the num- 
ber of pages, words, and letters, we leave 
our friend, the editor of Longuemanne’s 
Cunnynge Advertyser, ‘to calculate), but 
never have we been insulted by the offer of 
sy trashy and despicable a work to our no- 
tice as Sir Andrew Sagittarius, ‘The author 
must certainly have more money than wit— 
which by no means implies his being a man 
of fortune,—or he would never have paid the 
expense of printing such stuff ; for we put 
entirely out of the question all idea of a 
bookseller incurring the hazard. 

The object of the author is by no means 
had: itis ‘ to expose the fallacy of all pre- 
tended power in the arts of divination by 
means of celestial influence, and to show 
the danger resulting from a too foolish con- 
fidence in such predictions.” The means 
which he takes to effect his avowed ob- 
ject are such as no man of common sense 
would have adopted; and although he 
touches on almost every subject, yet there 
is not one that he adorns. In fact, he is 
totally unqualified for expressing his feelings 
or opinions on any topic, however cor- 
rectly he may think on it; and there is not 
a single page of his work in which all the 
rules of gramniar are not set at defiance. We 
will not deign to vive a specimen, but our 
readers will give us credit for the correct- 
ness of our opinions :—if they doubt, let 
them purchase the book and read it, and 


they will pay a double penalty for their 
incredulity, 








Foreign jiterature. 


Voyage Pittoresque en Autriche, suivi 
dun Précis Historique de la Guerre 
entre cette Puissance et la France, en 
1809. Par le Comrr ALEXANDRE 
de Lazorpr, Member of the Insti- 
tute, &c. 3 vols. folio. 
ComTe Lazorpk is well known to the 
literary world by an elegant work en- 
titled Travels in Spain, to which his 
new work will form an appropriate com- 
Panton, as it exhibits the same diligent 
selena ” a Ped mee in the 
whether b Ae }) | or 1 uStration 
be eat 7 pen or pencil, the same 
a ate: ee ies wr the same correct- 
" phe tges Nine the same Interest in 
we i A te author divides his 
iy ‘Austria into two parts. In 
‘€ Arst, he points out the most curlous 


+} 
*s 








objects in Upper Austria, giving a ge-| 
neral view of the appearance of the’ 
country, the manners and customs of 
the inhabitants, &c. The second part 
comprises a description of Vienna, with | 
views of the most remarkable scenes, | 
buildings, and monuments of the arts, 
in that capital and its environs. No- 
thing seems to have escaped the obser- 
vation and research of this learned and 
enthusiastic traveller. Accurate maps 
and plans, views the most beautiful, en- 
gravings of tombs, medals, statues, tem- 
ples, columns, bas-reliefs, public build- 
ings distinguished for their architecture, 
almost every work of art, from the most 
remote to the present times, are given in 
this splendid work, and are described 
by his elegant pen. The engravings 
have adelicacy, and yet a vigour and 
boldness of design, which reflect great 
credit both on the draughtsman and 
the engraver. 

It is not, however, to picturesque 
scenes in nature, noble monuments, or 
gothic abbeys which have withstood the 
wreck of ages, that the pen or the pencil 
of Comte de Laborde 1s confined: he 
neither neglects the ruins of former 
greatness nor the incidents of the day ; 
and, consequently, the habitations, the 
amusements, and the costume of the in- 
habitants are all noticed. ‘The literary 
descriptions possess a great and a varied 
interest, particularly an admirable ac- 
count of the institution and present state 
of chivalry in Germany. 

M. de Laborde prefixes to his work 
a history of the Austrian monarchy, 
from the foundation of the empire to 
the commencement of the year 1819. 
He exhibits the relative state of Austria 
under the princes of the House of Bam- 
berg, and during the reign of the pre- 
sent emperor, contrasting ancient with 
recent events, and pointing out the va- 
rious accessions of territory the empire 
has made. He does not dwell on the 
origin of the people who compose the 
several states of the empire, but pro- 
ceeds rapidly to that epoch when Char- 
lemagne possessed Austria, then a mar- 
quisate, and all the states by which it 
was surrounded. It was, however, Ro- 
dolph of Hapsburg who laid the foun- 
dation of this vastempire. This prince 
insured the greatness of Austria, on the 
27th August, 1278, in the plains of 
Wagram, on that very field of battle 
where, in 1809, its ruin was menaced. 
‘ Rodolph and Charlemagne,’ says M. 
de Laborde, ‘ were equally distinguished 





by their eminent qualities; but the first 
received the empire, the other founded 
it—the first re-established order in Ger- | 


many, Charlemagne established it in 
Europe.’ 

M. de Laborde omits no opportunity 
of drawing a parallel between contem- 
porary princes, who have been the pride 
or ornament of their respective ages,— 
such as Maximilian, Louis XII., Charles 
V. and Francis I,; but it is when the 
author approaches our own times that 
his narrative becomes the most interest- 
ing, and that his style acquires the ut- 
most force. The author is perhaps too 
favourable to his heroes generally, and 
paints in too vivid colours the virtues of 
Leopold the First and Maria Theresa, 
and the magnificence of Charles VL., 
though few persons will refuse Joseph 
Il. the credit of good intentions; in re- 
counting the triumphs, reverses, and 
faults of their successors, he appears im- 
partial. He dwells at considerable length 
on the character and conduct of this 
prince, and justly attributes the evils 
which Austria suffered during the French 
revolution, to the faults of her political 
system, and the obstinacy with which 
the government adhered to it. 

The Austrian monarchy, on the acces 
sion of the present emperor, consisted of 
an union of several different states with 
a population of twenty-four millions of 
inhabitants, This empire was composed 
of different nations, hating each their 
distinct laws, language, manners, and 
customs, which generally ditiered from 
each other. The emperor formed the 
common bond of union among those 
states, according to each the exercise of 
its own laws. One thing all the states 
had in common,—the feudal system ; 
and there seems no disposition on the 
part of the princes of Europe, where 
this system prevails, to abandon it. 

The first two volumes of Comte de 
Laborde’s beautiful work contain three 
hundred and forty pages of letter- 
press, and one hundred and ten en- 
cravings; the third volume, one hun- 
dred and sixty printed pages, fifteen 
plans of battles, twenty-seven views, 
and fifteen vignettes. The third vo- 
lume is devoted to a history of the war 
between Austria and France in 1809, 
and a collection of engravings illustra 
tive of the striking events of that period. 
It will readily be supposed that a work 
so splendidly embellished as the Voyage 
Pittoresque cannot but be expensive; 
but when we consider the beauty, fide- 
lity, and number of the engravings, the 
able and elegant descriptions of the au- 
thor, and the exquisite manner in which 
Didot has printed the work, we no longer 


‘begrudge 360 francs for a copy,— 


‘ demie relinre dos de maroquin.” 
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MEDITATIONS BY MOONLIGUTY. 
No. I. 
‘Episcopatus non est uartificium transizenda 
vite. AUGUSTIN, Epist. 58. 
Tue office of the clergyman, while it is 
confessedly the most important, is the 
most degraded and dishonoured,  Per- 
haps the dishonour and degradation ap- 
pear the more, as we the more reve- 
rence the office; but there is certainly, 
inthe present day, a laxity in the man- 
ners, and a frivolity in the occupations 
of our priests, which none but the most 
indifferent can avoid observing; and 
which, for a Christian satirist to over- 
Jook, would be little short of treason to 
a King whose arm hath never been 
palsied. In addition to the vices of the 
laity, there are actions in themselves 
mnocent and harmless, which, to com- 
mit, is, in the clergy, a serious offence. 
Among these latter, we rank dancing, 
profane singing, playing at games of 
chance, with numerous other fashion- 
able levities, which may be practised 
with impunity by those who, from si- 
tuation or education, are unfit for em- 
ployment more profitable: nor let it be 
thought, for a moment, that our ob- 
jections are directed against those 
healthy and elegant exercises, which 
not only long custom hath tolerated, 


but which even the wisest and the best | the time which is spent on the votaries | 


men have sanctioned ; the hour is near 
when we shall vindicate those favourite 
amusements of all ages, from the aspe- 
rative calumnies of cold-blooded pru- 
dery, and draw them forth from under 
the sable concealment of ascetic invec- 
tives. 

We dislike, nevertheless, from mo- 
tives which must be intelligible to the 
humblest capacity, to see the man of 
God at the card-table, after receiving 
at his hands the eucharist ; after hear- 
mg him denounce ‘ the pomps and va- 
nities of this wicked world,’ to behold 
him adjusting his figure to the tunes of 
obscene minstrelsy; or to listen while 
his throat is warbling a hymn to Bac- 
chus, or while his lips move in idolatry 
of Venus, after contemplating him in 
the pulpit as the priest of the living 
and only Deity. It will be argued in 
Opposition to this—is, then, the clergy- 
man to have no pleasure in common 
with the rest of mankind ? is he not to 
be permitted the slightest participation 
m the enjoyments and gratifications of 








' 
then, exclude those above enumerated ? 


For this simple reason : the church 1s 
intimately connected with the hichest 
department in the state ; the 
its professors is the most vitally impor- 
tant to the interests of the community ; 


their duties being sacred, their engage- 


ments shou'd be always of that sober 
character which will not, for a mo- 
ment, endanver the success of that cause, 
whose natural support is to be found in 
the priesthood. Now, that entertain- 
ments which aiford gratification to the 
senses alone, are unfit for our clergy to 
partake of, will be apparent, when the 
charges they have undertaken and the 
duties they have made oath to perform 
shall be duly estimated. And, surely, 


if rightly considered, the most modish | 


clerk will acquiesce in the proposition, 
that no great share of happiness will be 
deprived those who neither drink, 
dance, nor gamble. 

An objection as serious as the preced- 
ing, and more indisputable, is the aw- 
ful sacrifice of time to these amuse- 
ments: for, though it may not only be 
dented, but the denial attempted to be 
substantiated, that the man who devotes 


one half of his attention to the idle la- | 


bours of the world cannot bring that 
perfect activity to the vineyard, which 
It is his especial duty to maintain fruit- 
ful, it surely cannot be doubted, that 


and inthe temple of fashion is time 


‘stolen from HIM, to whose service it 


had been originally and voluntarily con- 
secrated. Nor be it imagined that 1 
declaim against an evil which hath but 
an ideal existence, or that I debase into 
a crime what is in reality a solid plea- 
sure, and at worst a necessary evil of 
society. I deal not with idealities nor 
war against shadows. 

Every man whose lot hath been to 


; 7 : : | 
mix much with his fellows, hath seen at | 
the theatre, the rout, in the tavern, and 

the ball-room, one who had been better | 


employed in composing a discourse on 
virtue, than in swallowing the fiithy 
puns of a modern comedian ; one whose 
knee had been more justly bent in soli- 
citing assistance from on high for the 
right performance of his exalted duties, 
than in telling a practical lie to the pe- 
rishable painted butterflies of huma- 
nity, who flutter through life as though 
it were a period of time granted but to 
be dissipated—a pearl polished into 


| beauty only for the use of swine; one 
every other rational being? Certainly : | 


every real pleasure, every true enjoy- | 


whose presence in a group of baechanals 
is a bold, public, and infamous blias- 


ment, every solid gratification, is Ins,|phemy; yea, also, one whose dignity 


and he is welcome thereto. Why, 


|of figure and graces of motion ought 


othcee of 


rather to be exercised in enforcing thp 
truths of relicion, than m cuttin 
for the amusement of foo's, 

[ have said the office of the clereymay 
it is holy, is important, and Lthink this. 
assertion admits of demonstration. 
example: it is his task not on!y to brip, 
‘clad tidings of great joy’ to th. 
children of Israel, but to: heal the wound 
of affliction, charm into a delightful ro. 
pose the smart and agony of remorse, 

cheer the sullen brow of labour, lich 

| up with hope the dark. and desolate 
prospects of neglected genius; in the 
inimitable language of holy writ, ¢ to 
fill the hungry with good things,’ ty 
| exalt the meek, make humble thp 
| proud, and bless the weil-doer, and 
/reward the weil-disposed, and com- 
| pensate the ill-treated, by views bright 
and consolatory; by representations, 
beautiful and = captivating, of that 
heaven, the brightness, the: loveliness, 
the captivations of which, the pencil of 
him of whom it was said—* pinxit que 
pingi non possunt,’ could’ not, even 
faintly, delineate ; the pleasures, the 
felicities of which, though I possessed 
a thousand lives and had a thousand 
tongues, | could not even detail, far 
| less describe, With the celestial privi- 
lege of tearing the veil that hideth 
men’s.actions ; with especial liberty to 
'enter the privacy of men’s motives, 
and erther draw them into: insufferable 
‘light, or hold them upto the admira- 
‘tion of worlds—the man who, instead of 
“availing himself of such privileges, 
‘wastes his time, dissipates his _ talent, 
‘and prostitutes his example, in support 
of levities to be applauded only in 
children and hardly to be encouraged 
'when the buds of infancy have ex- 
panded into the blossoms of youth; if 
ihe deserve not unsparing castigation, 
nevertheless merits the reprobation, and 
must necessarily receive the contempt, 
of the serious and the wise. 

The remarks just offered, although, 
' perhaps, of too desultory a nature, will 
| have shown the impolicy—nay, the guilt 
—of his conduct, who, careless of his 
habit, and reckless of his vow, enters 
the wilderness of worldly vanities, and 
is rather ambitious of bearing the pa: 
from a dancer, than of fighting the good 
fight, and being victor im the strile of 
faith, The proof of the frivolity af 
such habits may be given in few words: 
—in proportion to the strength of the 
mental faculties, their possessor 18 ¢* 
pected to be active in benefiting his 
race, either by great literary attainmen's 
by discoveries in science, or by the prat- 
tice of benevolence and virtue ; ad 
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has ‘been decided, that all pursuits 
which have not the one or other of these 

bjects “na view are light and frivolous, 
fic in some cases worse than uscless ; 
now, while each of the entertainments 

rohibited the clergy may, in the in- 
stances of young persons, and those long 
subjected to manual labour, be not only 
harmless, but highly beneficial, to the 

riest, WhO ought to be a philosopher 
also, they are ill adapted as amusements, 
and should be scorned as frivolous, and 
unworthy the exercise of one solitary 
such at least are the opinions of 


hour : ° 
the— NiGHT PONDERER, 
—+ Se 
ENIGMAS IN PROSE. 

No. IV. 


ELUCIDATION OF ENIGMA IIT, 


Wuen I say that I am a wedding-ring, 
all that I have said respecting myself 
will appear credible. By some I shall 
be held to be a mere snare, a fetter, a 
halter, in which Hymen strangles Cu- 
pid—a type of slavery, and the best 
emblem in the world of a miserable cap- 
tivity. But there are others, and I 
trust very many, who will behold in me 
nothing of this kind, but regard me as 
the fence and defence of domestic hap- 
piness, and as the pure golden panoply 
of conjugal love. ‘To such my figure 
will denote the eternity of constancy ; 
my material purity of atfection,. 

When | link together fools, then, in- 
deed, I confess that I am an odious fet- 
ter, that serves but to detain its prisoners 
in a cruel bondage; nor is it at all 
wonderful if I am then regarded as the 
bane of liberty and happiness,—if I am 
abhorred as an instrument of restraint 
devised for the misery of the human 
race, But if there are many who rail 
against me when they should rather ac- 
cuse their own folly, there are not a few 
who do so to conceal their mortification 
at having scorned or rejected me until 
it was too late, for, although Iam a 
graceful ornament, when put on ere the 
meridian of life, if assumed after that 
period, 1 am usually found to confer 
more ridicule than honour on those 
whom I unite. 

,' -- =. ENIGMA IV. 
I do not know whether, from the account 
which I am about to give of myself, the 
reader will easily find me out ; but Ican 
assure him that l am to be found al- 
a every where, especially in the 
rt a ie and in the fashionable 
vited Ph ot = I am positively in- 
“a re, tor, on the contrary, the 
7, WOst possible pains are taken to ex- 
Clude me; and every manceuvre re- 
Sorted to j y 

0in order to expel me. A gal- 
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lant man, however, wou!d swear that it | 
is impossible that I should ever be met 
with in the company of ladies, or rather 
at a téte a-tete : and yet—excuse the 
seeming bull, as it isa very melancholy 


} 





fort, and leisure: y 
'therefore, that, heing descended of so 
goodly a family, lsiould in myself be so 


truth—l very often forma third, in a) 


tCte-a-téte between a married couple. | 
order in the world?—But it-is now 


Then away they rush, scared by my 
odious presence ; and { still follow, for 
let them go where they will, after the 
first halfhour, I generally overtake them. 
lam to be met with at the opera, in 


| 
the park, at concerts, at dinners, and | 
particularly at parties of pleasure, what- | 


ever be their denomination. 
reign supreme; an incontestible proof 
of which is the exceeding great pains 
which people take to convince each 
other that [ am not there: for, by a 
most singular perverseness, no sooner 
does a company congratulate themselves 
on my absence, than | immediately 
make my appearance. Let not what I 
have said respecting my keeping the 
best company in the world be con- 
strued into a desire to represent myself 
as an agreeable being, for I have also 
confessed that I am universally hated 
and shunned, except by a few ridicu- 
lous creatures, who affect to be very in- 
timate with me, thinking thereby to 
show themselvesabove the vulgar,whom, 
strange to say,- [ seldom condescend to 
annoy by my visits. Do not, however, 
my good reader, begin to anathematize 
me, before you understand a little more 
of my real character. 1 own that | am 
a spectre at whose appearance pleasure 
sickens and gaiety expires: this is cer- 
tain—but what then ? It is equally cer- 
tain that to me the world is indebted for 
all its amusements, and history for half 
its glories. Balls and battles—cards 
and scandal—drinking—aye, and love, 
too—I mean what passes current as such 
with nine-tenths of the world—all ori- 
ginate with me. So that it must be ad- 
mitted that I do, at least, some good, to 
atone for my evil qualities. In devis- 
ing resources against my attacks, the 
wits of men are perpetually sharpened, 
Some take refuge from me—and with, 
perhaps, the best success of all—in a hi- 
brary; others have frequently knocked 
me down, not with a heavy felio, but 
with a newspaper. Iam rarely known 
to attack any person so long as he talks 
of himself; not a few, therefore, prac- 


In these | | 


| 





tise this notable expedient,—but then, 
in revenge, I generally, on such occa- 
sions, seize hold of every one else in 
company. ‘The best and most sovereign 
remedy against me—bating, however, 
that it is also the most unpleasant 
one—is some real misfortune or cala- 


mity; for I may describe myself as the 


child of peace, indolence, wealth, com- 


is it not strange, 


little agreeable? and that I should prove 
the parent of so much mischief and dis- 


time for me to terminate this odd and 

apparently contradictory character of 

myself, and shall, therefore, only add, 

that I hope that while you have been his- 

tening to me you have not felt me. 
—_4+-oe—— 


NUISANCE EXTRAORDINARY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Sirn,—lIt is some time now since | trou- 
bled you or your readers with any thing 
in the shape of a complaint or a Jamen- 
tation, but 1 cannot help calling your 
attention to a very ancient, though 
splendid, nuisance of the city of London, 
—indeed, one of the greatest of its kind; 
and | wonder that, in this age of im- 
provement, it has not been voted a bore,’ 
and annihilated long since; or that an 
especial clause had not been introduced 
in M. A. Taylor’s celebrated Street Act, 
for the very purpose of meeting the 
evil. I could go on much longer in this 
indefinite sort of way; but as | have no 
wish, nor perhaps the ability, to emu- 
late your elegant writer of Prose Enig- 
mas, I will out with my nuisance ex, 
traordinary at once:—it is neither more 
nor less than my Lord Mayor's State 
Coach and its half dozen bedizened 
horses. | 

lf that celebrated old woman, who 
ounce boasted of having seen and admired 
this vehicle on the ninth of Novem- 
ber hundreds of times, should be a rea- 
der of yours, or if your paper is much 
perused by young gentlemén and ladies 
of from fifteen to twenty, or by any of 
my country cousins, they will one and 
all decide that I am a greater nuisance 
than this painted and gilt piece of lum- 
ber. Iwas led to these reflections from 
happening to fall in with this structure, 
in one of its peregrinations, on Fnday, 
the twentieth of February, on my return 
from a meeting at the City of London 
Tavern, which had been called to con- 
sider of a plan for the gradual improve- 
ment of the metropolis; which circum- 
stance perhaps led me to regard this 


| magnum bonum of a coach as one of the 


first things that the commissioners, if ap- 
pointed, should take up, to put down. 
The worshipful the mayor had just 
been set down at the Mansion House, 
and it appeared that the managers of 
this thing wanted to go back by the 
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Poultry and the Old Jewry, to put up 
theirsteeds, &c. to do which, as it is not 
the most turnable concern in the world, 
they were obliged to come all round the 
Bank Buildings, at their usual funereal 
pace ; thus making a gorgeous display, 
stopping all the coaches and carts going 
that way, and collecting, as usual, a 
large mob in the street, amongst which 
the pickpockets were not idle. In the 
Poultry, that delectably narrow street, 
one of the nags took it into his head, or 
father into his heels, to fall a kicking, 
as one of the old school would call it— 
to the infinite peril of the old dowagers 


and young maidens who were passing | 


that way; even Mr. Coachee did not 
look as if he liked it at all, and Master 
Postilion was obliged to dismount, to aid 
and assist in quelling the turbulent and 
uproarious spirit of the contumacious 
horse, who was compared, by one by- 
stander, to that obsolete personage, my 
Lord Mayor's Fool; while another, wit- 
tily as he thought, said, he was better 
fed than taught. 1 gleaned many wise 
sayings of this sort, for I could not get 
along before the whole had passed down 
the Old Jewry, when I was glad enough 
to proceed on my way quietly. I might 


~ give you a return of splashed, robbed, 


and frightened out of their wits, on even 
this trifling ogcasion,x—what must it 
be then on greater ones? 

But, to speak seriously, this sort of 
unwieldy pageantry, hobbling, like a 
gouty alderman on crutches, throughthe 
crowded and busy streets of such a city 
as London, is, as Mr. Tom Moore has it, 
* Quite too much.’ It impedes com- 
merce; encourages pickpockets ; leads 
idle gadabout men, women, andchildren, 
from their lawful occupations ; endan- 
gers the lives and limbs of his Majesty’s 
and the Lord Mayor’s liege subjects 
(more especially when kicking horses 
are employed); and ought, by all means, 
to be chopped up, sold for fire-wood, 
and the proceeds handed over to any 
committee that may be appointed for 
the improvement of the metropolis. 

As every lord mayor is expected to 
ride, and as each in his turn starts a 
handsome new private carriage, with 
his own and the city arms beautifully 
emblazoned thereon; and which, though 
frequently no other than what is called 
a job, is really asort of carriage well 
worth looking at; and as, moreover, his 
lordship may be comfortably whisked 
along in this by a pair of horses, at 
about ten times the pace he can in the 
the other with half a dozen; I do think 


that it should be used on all occasions, | 


and, if two horses are not enough, let 


suppose, that the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor of London should keep up his 
stale: really, at this time of day, the no- 
tion of keeping up such kind of state in 
the dirty streets of the metropolis is, to 
quote a learned and ancient author, but 
whose namel forget-—* Al | my eye and 
Betty Martin.” Iam, &c. 
Crockery, Jun. 








Biography. 
JAMES GANDON, Esa. 
THis gentleman, who died recently at 
Canonbrook, near Lucan, in Ireland, at 
the age of eighty-two, contributed more 
than any other individual architeet to 


the sister island; for it is to his profes- 
siona! skill and taste, that Dublin is 
indebted for those truly splendid struc- 
tures, the Custom House, the Four 
Courts, the Kinz’s Inns, and the Pore 
tico to the Bank, (originally the Parlia- 
ment House). Ail these are eminently 
distinguished by grandeur of propor- 
tions, richness of embellishment, and a 
certain characteristic and picturesque 
physiognomy. With much originality 
and striking effect, there is a classica! 
correctness in the details and execution 
derived from the eminent artist* in 
whose school Mr. Gandon studied. Few 
architects, indeed, have been more for- 
tunate in the opportunities presented to 
him for the display of his ability, all 
the works which we have just enume- 
rated being of the first-rate importance 
and magnitude. The magnificent Cus- 
tom House, one of the most noble pub- 
lic works in Europe, and certainly the 
proudest ornament of the banks of the 
Litfey, will be a lasting monument to 
him. In its grandecr and imposing 


few rivals; nor would it be easy to point 
out another edifice of equal magnitude, 
possessing more merits with fewer 
faults. ‘The Four Courts must be ac- 
knowledged to be a design of peculiar 
felicity, as to the distribution and ar- 
rangement of its plan: in this respect 
it possesses a unity and simplicity that 
render u an admirable model for all 
structures destined to a similar purpose. 

Mr. Gandon was likewise the archi- 
tect of the elegant County Hall at 
Nottingham, and the Court House at 
Waterford. He also published, in con- 
junction with Mr. Woolfe, a supple- 
ment tothe Vitruvius Britannicus, in 
'two volumes folio, which is far more 











| * Sir W. Chambeis. 





the embellishment of the metropolis of | 


coup d'eil, this extensive pile has but | 





Tt 


him have four. But [ shall be told, I interesting than the original Wor 


This truly admirable architect, Whioge 
private character, we are happy to agg 
was no less meritorious than his m. 
fessional one, was interred in the ti. 
vate chapel at Drumcondeéa, where his 
remains. repose in: the same vault with 
those of his learned and early-attache 
friend, Francis Grose. 
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Original Poctry, 
MARCH. 

Tor thee I owe a round of years, 
Thou month of winds ! and duty rears. 
A temple in my heurt, that breathes 
Pulses of joy, in crimson wreathes. 
In thee my little spring of life 
Began :-—it ripples without strife 5 
Its banks are Peace and Love ;—its tone 
Is humble song—Marcu-ing alone, 


The lover sings of APRIL’s showers, 
And dreams of May’s entrancing bowers ; 
The reaper smiles in AUGUST’s heat, 
And gleans the falling ears of wheat ; 
DECEMBER, JANUS links-and twines 

In wisdom’s serpent folding lines ; 

But, sure, the raw recruit, like starch, 
Commences his career.at MARCH? 


The second month is sacred held 

To birds and letter-scribes : impell’d, — 
The postman grouns beneath his load, 
Grinding the rough and miry road. 
JUNE throws the fields and trees in hues 
On which the stars in glory muse ; 

But though Sol’s heat the soldier parchy, 
He must snbmit to war and Marca! 


JULY decoys the rosy girls 

To twist their hay-ropes like their curls; 
SEPTEMBER drives. the fading Jeaves 

In air, like sighs in bosom’s beaves ; 
OCTOBER gives sweetwort and cold, 
With blossoms without scent, like gold; 
The prisoner leaves the dungeon’s arch, 
And free, from foes, continues Marcu! 


The servant does her mistress wrong :-— 

‘ March !—thou art sluttish, and thy tongue 
Goes beyond duranee—quit thy place— 
Here are thy wages!’—Shopmen race, 

By counter-MARCH, in dwellings live,— 
They take the counter change they give: 
Time steals a MARCH on Beauty’s cheeks, 
And in the theft instruction breaks. | 


A gloomy scene the earth pervades : 

The sun performs his course in shades-; 
Rains, fogs, and rimes, with noisome breath, 
Bring in NOVEMBER, fraught of death: 

Fhe ground is vaporous,—trees like wires 
Erect their leafless sapless spires — 

Yet how delightful! oak,,ash, larch, 


And thousands, hope-like, bud in Mapes 
J.R.P. 
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EPISTLE FROM A FRENCH TO AN ENG” 
LISH LADY. 

Owi, ow, ma trés chére, it ig all very nice; 

To bear you draw shades betwixt virtue 40 
vice,— 

On the sex of your island exhaust every praises 

And paint them as chaste as a puppet in stays. 

Say, were it not better, you’d think ere yo" 
prate, 

Leave others to judge of your qualities great; 

And not with your chit-chat so modestly dane’s 

Nor rail at the virtue of females in France: 


You BAY virt 
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yirwe-only in England is found 
est at least your own praises to sound): 
Your dress at a ball its existence denotes, 
And, toa, tho’ so handy, yeur short petticoats. 
But please to inform me, does eee Ca 
Te sit like a doll at a party of whist! 

a statue to gaze-on the beaux, 


ld as 
sod, whed they address you, to screw up your 
? 


nose : : 
But say, above all—since it strange seems to 


me— ’ . 
p’ve think ye’re more virtuous because ye drink 
" tea ?* 
This bever.ge quenches and cools, to be sure,— 
I hope you don't drink it, sa chére, as a cure. 


Smooth waters run deep—this saying is true ; 

{ think 1 may take an example from you— 

(1 mean from your island): you sitand yougaze, 
And not e’en.a smile an emotion betrays ; 

But, shut an your chamber, your fancy takes 


You 8a 
(‘lis mod 


flight, 
And pictures the beaux who have figured to- 
night, 


Perhaps, too, dwells on the visions of bliss, 
Aad dares to avow there are charms in a kiss 


Now pray, my dear Mary, do pray take a 

glance 

At the ease ‘ debonair’ of the ladies in France. 

Observe with what grace they preside ata ball, 

Now skipping along, and now ogling with all ; 

Arm in arm with a friend, like a zephyr they 
glide,— 

(You English can't walk—O, bon Dieu! how 
you stride !) 

And though now and then in soft whisper we 
chat, 

There surely is nothing immodest in that: 

We make but remarks on the charms of each 

air ; 

I “a the young men, and he handles the fair, 

Fistrue, that by times, asweet word of ‘ dou- 
ceur : 

May flow from his lips, and keep thrilling my 
cceur ; 

But must I be angry because he is kind, 

And pays me the homage | still wish to find ! 

Say, must I regret that the force of my wit— 

That, as you know well, I unthinking emit— 

My cheeks’ dimpling smiles, or my eyes’ spark- 
ling fire, 

Should fly to his heart, and give edge to desire? 

©! how could you think I so witless should be, 

To quench such a glow in a cup of green tea!’ 

Within my own house, where I sit at the 
board, 

I'am friendly to all, and by all am ador’d : 

As a proof of this tale, when any depart,t+ 

How red iseach eye, and how heavy each heart : 

Convulsed with their tears, they can scarce sob 

adieu, 
While moisten’d I stand like a lily with dew ! 


Not long is it since when, engaged in a game— 
You will recollect it, I forget it by name,— 
Our Indian companiont by me was compelled, 
The Pledge to redeem in my soft lap I held ; 


——— 





me... observation was made in Paris by a 
a +3 rench female in the presence of se- 

fa! English of both sexes. The effect was pro- 
eke Lae burst of laughter followed, and tie 
the dents ‘auon was not a little increased by 
“fision that succeeded, of which she was 
4€ object. 

t I presume the lady keeps a boarding-house. 

Printer’s Devil. 


+ 
4 A gentleman in the Honourable East India 
*MbaDy’s service, 
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And though yeu did frown when I issued his | 


doom— 

To kiss every fair, one by one, in the room,— 

When it came to your turn, you stood likea 
wall, 

And, strange contradiction, you gave mouth 
and all, 


He thought to enjoy the same kindness from me; 

But no, he was wrong ;—though I never drink 
tea, 

I deem’d it enough if I offer'd my cheek : 

He forced to my lips, but I utter’d a squeak ; 

And thus [ addressed him,—‘ Mon Anglois, 
there is 

A difference of life between London and Paris ; 

And if on your island your females are pleas’d 

To be handled so roughly, so pull’d, and so 
squeez'd, 

Confne it tothem, but (and here what a glance) 

Learn better manners while living in France. 


I'd much rather give you of kisses your fill, 

Than have you thus sadly disorder my frill : 

If each beau, ma foi, was so boist’rously strong, 

I'd have naught else to do but to dress the day 
long ;— 

So, Monsieur, take care not again to be rough.’ 

[ must finish, ma chére—for the present enough: 

In the course of this month, if nothing to do, 

This essay on virtue perhaps L’!l renew ; 

And then will enlarge on your customs and 
laws, 

That add to the purse by a female’s faux-pas! 


And think then, my Mary, you plainly will see, | 


Thut virtue ’s not solely the essence of tea. 
Z. a 








Fine Arts. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
IT gives us great pleasure to find, that 
while Parliament is voting large sums 
to the erection of buildings destined 
for depositories of the treasures of lh- 
terature and the arts, the new Society 
of British Artists is, without any ex- 
traneous aid, proceeding most auspict- 
ously. The new Gallery which has 
been erected for this institution, in Pall 
Mall East, is nearly finished, and no 
building could be better calculated for 
exhibiting the productions of our living 
artists, in the various branches of pain- 
ting, sculpture, and architecture: but 
while the society has been thus assidu- 
ous in procuring a proper receptacle 
for works of art, the members have 
been no less assiduous in preparing 
subjects for the approaching exhibition, 
in their gallery. We have not, we con- 
fess, access to the cabinet of every 
artist, but it isonly necessary to men- 
tion the names of a few who are en- 
zaged inpreparing works for the Society 
of British Artists, to show that the Gal- 
lery must be rich indeed. ‘The follow- 
ing gentlemen, whose names and whose 
talents are familiar to the public, willbe 
among the first contributors: Heaphy, 
Haydon, Richter, Glover, Hofland, the 
Hennings, Nasmyth, Linton, Vincent, | 


a 


Stark, Martin, Burnet, Stanfield, Meyer, 
Ramsay, Lonsdale, the Hargreaves of 
Liverpool, Rossi, and Wilson, 

All these artists, and several others 
of eminence, whose names we cannot 
at present recollect, are most actively 
engaged in the various branches of their 
‘Premeggens and the fruits of whose 
ebours are destined for the first exe 
hibition in the new gallery. 

It might be supposed, that a society 
established for the avowed purpose of 
extending and encouraging the fine 
arts, if it did not meet with universal 
support, could excite no feelings of 
envy or jealousy. This, however, is 
not the case. One individual has been 
carping at the Society of British Artists, 


‘and, with jealous her malign, 
Eyed them uskance ;’ 


manifesting an inclination to thwart the 
efforts, and misconstrue the intentions 
of the new society. He wishes, for- 
sooth, thatthe hand of power should 
crush the infant society, at least, until 
the Royal Academy shall be remunerat- 
ed for its liberality to the students, and 
secured in the possession of privileges 
and property—to which he conceives it 
entitled, iu addition to its present 
wealth and importance. 

This is certainly the most extraor- 
dinary way for an Englishman to look 
upon either individual or associate ex- 
ertions, which have for their end only 
honourable rewards or praiseworthy 
labours, we ever heard of It would 
indeed be an act of tyranny, unprece- 
dented even in countries where the 
glorious light of British freedom is un- 
known. ‘The very mention of such a 
preposterous system of despotism can 
only have for its object, to throw the 
‘apple of discord’ amongst those who 
have on every occasion shown a pro- 
per desire of proceeding peacensy and 
inoffensively, towards an end evidently 
justifiable, and even necessary; and 
which has, in faet, been talked of, 
expected, and wanted, for many years. . 

That there is a concentration of ta- 
lent in the Academy, which can neither 
be praised too highly nor rewarded too 
liberally, we are quite as willing to al- 
low as any person can be, and think the 
moderate reward mentioned more than 
merited by nearly every member; but 
why others should be condemned to 
poverty and obscurity, their hopes 
crushed in the bud, and the object of 
their labour and solicitude frustrated, 
it is not possible to divine. Besides, 
in the anxiety manifested by the jours 
nalist to whom we allude to prove their 











right to more, he has certainly for- 
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gotten that which they do possess, and 
taken no account of the various places 


enjoved by different members,—the fact 
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| necessity which calls upon us all for this 


species of independence and exertion: 


Are they therefore to be deemed une | 
popera, IL Funstico per Musica, WAS ‘ge.. 


that all thei personal exertions are paid | grateful ? Certainty not;—itts theirduty 
for, and the certainty they enjoy that { not less than their privilege to aid them- 


actual want can never reach them or 
those most dear to them. Nor should 
we forget, also, that if the Academy has 
been liberal to its students on one hand, 
so have the students been beneficial to 
it on the other, as the columns of every 
catalogue abundantly testify. 

This national institution was unques- 
tionably created and endowed not less 
for the purpose of rewarding eiticient 
talent than to foster that which was im- 
mature; which, therefore, has an equal 
right to all the benefit it confers, as a 
gift of the country. That the Royal 
Academy has accumulated money wisely, 
and expended it liberally, we have not 
the slightest doubt; but neither can we 
doubt that the exhibitors out of the Aca- 
demy (students or otherwise) have been 
as much a medium for gaining the mo- 
ney in question as the academicians 
themselves*, since the popularity of 
their works has been the cause of their 
election, from time to time, to the ho- 
nours of the Academy; but, since few 
could be thus admitted, we cannot thence 


conclude but that many others might | 
also have deserved admission, and were | 


meritorious and attractive exhibitors. 
To say, therefore, that the students of 
the Royal Academy are guilty of ingra- 
titude—* that they kick down the step- 
ping stone which raised them,’—is a 
charge utterly untenable: they have a 
right to the privileges enjoyed by them, 
they have contributed to support that 
which supported them. They have, 
also, we apprehend, a right to /tve, and 
to display that knowledge which they 


have acquired ; for, was it not given to | 


that very end? In private life, the ap- 
prentice quits his master, the son his 
father, and commences business on his 
own account, not from rivalry, but that 





* Asa proof of this, itcan only be necessary 
to state that, in the lust exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, out of about one thousand one hun- 
ered and thirty works that were accepted, nine 
hundred and eighty-six were sent by artists un- 
connected with the Academy; Aow these works 
were exhibited we say not —It is an old joke to 
say the Hanging Committee of the Royal Aca- 
demy ouglit to be suspended. 
ever, to be admitted that their rooms are so 
wretchedly adapted for an exhibition, that they 
ean scarcely well accommodate the few pic- 
tures which the academicians themselves con- 
tribute; the works of other artisis must be 
placed in rank and file as they can ft, and 
whether we have a landscape at our teet ora 
miniature at the ceiling, seems to he a matter 
of no consequence to messicurs the gentlemen 
of the Royal Academy. 





It ought, how- | 


'selves by all honest and upright means, 
But, in fact, there are not more than 
three or four members in the new so- 
ciety, who even were thus situated, 
and every person must be well aware 
that the Academy is much too great to 
fear any possible injury from them; but 
the academicians are not great enough, 
we trust, to inflict injury upon them, 
were they malignant enough to desire 
it, which we are far from apprehending 
to be the case, and are certain it is not 
with many members. ‘To relieve them 
from any portion of the fatigue and 
responsibility of assorting and hanging 
the multitude of pictures offered of late 
years to their consideration, must be an 
object of gratification, not regret; and 
to offer a new mart for the sale of pic- 
tures, well situated and well lighted, 
at the time when that excellent institu- 
tion, the British Gallery, closes its doors, 
is surely any thing but an injury,—more 
especially as it cannot be asserted that 
the Royal Academy is a place of sale 
even for the works of its own body. 
Where, then, can be the harm or the 
blame which one solitary individual at- 
tempts to throw on people who seek to 
| help themselves and others? who are 
| persuaded that there is in the daily in- 
| creasing prosperity of this country, and 
'the progressive taste it now displays, 
'reason to believe that all may be sup- 
ported; and so unquestionably they all 
, will, if there are no tares sown amongst 
them to impoverish the harvest, and ‘an 
seeking the downfail of some injuring 
call. 
| We, however, have no fears of this 
| sort, and shall rather consider the Royal 
| Academy and Society of British Artists 
as sister institutions than as rivals, and 
‘their efforts rather as in emulation of, 
than in opposition to each other. 


Che srama 


AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Kinae’s THearre,.—On Saturday 
‘the queen of song, the inimitable Ca- 
‘talani, returned to the King’s Theatre, 
afier an absence of ten years, and en- 
raptured an audience which filled every 
‘niche of this vast building. It may be 
said of this lady, beyond all others, 
that she— 

‘ inflames, exalts, and ravishes the soul : 

Now tender, plaintive, sweet almost to p iil, 
in love dissolves you ; now, in sprightly strains, 
, Breathes a gay rapture thro’ your thrilling breast; 
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Or melts the heart with airs divinely gaq. 
Or wakes to horror the tremendous Strings. 


The character of Aristea, in the comic 
lected for her first appearance, * The 
opera was originally by the German 
composer, Meyer, and is one of his best 
productions ; but, on the present occa. 
sion, several airs by other COMPosery 
were grafted on it. On her entrance 
she was greeted with the most over. 
whelming cheers, which affected her 
even to tears; and she scarcely fel 
full self-possession when she commene. 
ed her first recitative, No, no, pegno 
piu grato; but she soon recovered her 
self-command, and displayed her won. 
drous science, and the force and sweet. 
ness of such a voice as human beine 
perhaps never before possessed, com. 
bined with a judgment and a refined 
taste so peculiarly her own. In the 
charming allegretto, Donzelle Innamo. 
rate, the recitative Ecco degli orialchi, 
and the air La di Marte in Cam 
Armato, she shone with life and spirit, 
The practising duet with Febeo was 
most elfective, and De Begnis, in the 
latter character, displayed creat talent, 
But the great triumph of Madame 
Catalani was in the concert scene, in 
the second act: here it was, that all 
the force and sweetness of her voice, 
her transcendent skill, and her expres 
sive features were most displayed ; and 
the audience seemed entranced with 
delight, or lost in amazement. In the 
beautiful cavatina and polacca, by 
Cianchettini, Sequia Fidarti, she was 
most rapturously encored. 

At the conclusion of the opera Ma 
dame Catalani was called to appear, 
when she was led on the stage by Curl 
oni, and modestly and gracefully ac 
knowledged the cheers of the audience. 
The other-parts of the opera were wel 
sustained, which is much to say whea 
Catalani shines in— ok 

‘The peerless height of her immortal praise. 

Lent is never the season of theatrical 
novelty, and the theatres royal have 
rested on their oars. The Merry Wwe 
of Windsor are highly attractive, a 





draw crowded houses. Mr. Cooper bas 
played Romeo at Covent Garden The 
atre very respectably. — 

3 | ———— 





Literature and Science. 


Mn. Henry Puiuups, the able and indelt 
tigable author of the History of Cult® 
ted Vegetables, “Sylva, Florifera, &* 
has a new work on the eve of publicatio® 
entitled Flora Historica, or the Three 
Seasons of the British Parterre, histo 


. va" 
ly and botanically treated ; with obset 
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tions on Planting, 
of tlowers, 





to secure a regular suc- 
from the commence- 


HO! ce 
ail spring to the end of autumn. ‘To 
"hich are added the most approved me- 
w « 


nods of cultivating Bulbous and other 
PI ts, as practised by the most celebrated 
Pow of England, Holand, and irance. 
In the press, British Gatteries vl A rt, ar- 
ranged 1 @ne volume, by Charles W estina- 
cott, containing a critical and descriptive 
extalogue to each collection, with a history 
of the choicest treasures Of the fine arts, an- 
and modern, in the p>ssession of his 
Maiesty, and other noble aud d.stinguished 
ers ws, including the Dalwich Gallery and 
iritish Museum, illustrated with views and 
portraits. 
‘ Idival, a poem in three cantos, with 
notes, is in the press. | 
Hydrostatic Press.—A printer's standing 


crent 


press, which has Leen put up at the othce of 


the North American Review, is thus de- 
scrided inan American paper :— 

This press, by ai Casy process, ig capable 
of giving a pressure ef one hundred and fifty 
tons. Lhe principle on which it eperates 
is similar to that which effects what is called 
the Hydros* itic Parodor, by which a man, 
by the power of his breath only, blowing 
into a bellows, threugd a small pipe, can 
raise the weight of hisbody. Water is forced 
by the pressure of a piston, in a pump, 
through a small eduction-pipe, into a cylin- 
drical vessel containing a larger piston, 
which iselevated by a power proportioned 
to the difference hetweea the square of the 
diameter of the piston in the forcing-pump, 
and the square of the diameter of the piston 
which gives the pressure, multiplied by the 
power of lever obtained by the -pump-han- 
dle, This power can be increased to any 
amount which can be required, with no 
other dithculty than the insufficiency of the 
strongest materials to meet the pressure 
which may thus be obtained. This diffi- 
culty, however, may be obviated by safety 
valves; and, as this power can be ascer- 
taued and applied to a fraction of a pound, 
iis, of course, easily so managed that the 
Hichine may give exactly the pressure 
t\ hich may be required. 

fhismachine may be applied to various 
“ses, among which may be numbered pack- 
ig of goods ina bleachery, compressing 
Cotton, hay, tobacca, linseed oil, cider from 
pomage, paper-making, &c. &c. We con- 
‘der it a§ one of the first inventions of the 
ave, and believe it will supersede all other 
presses, where a powerful and regular pres- 
‘ure is a desideratum.—This press has been 
‘ong i use in England. 

Music of Light. —Dr. Buchanan, of Ken- 
lucky, conceives that he has found some 
ys ay the different ays of light, 
ie Poet rainbow, and the notes of 
imaginary ge up his theory, real or 
earthen’ proposes, with the aid of 
~* ‘ousand dollars, to furnish a concert 
permease on ore ae 
nic tise - ; pleasure by an harino- 
¢and fall of the different rays of 

oes by the accordance of 


“Sit, as the ear d 
weet . ct N . 
sounds! Something analogous to 
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this may have given birth to the fable of 
Memnon’s harp, which was said to have 
uttered delightful strains of melody when 
touched by the solar rays. - 
Monochromatic Lamp.--Vhe ingenious Dr. 
Brewster has lately invented alamp, which 
is likely to prove very valuable in practical 
science, as well as in several of the arts. 
After stating (in his Philosophical Jour- 
nal) the result of his experiments on the 
passage of light through the various por. 
tions of the prismatic spectrum, and the 
extreme difficulty of obtaining distinct vi- 
sion, owing to the different refrangibility 
of the several colours, even when regulated 
in their intensity, by the interposition of 
different media, the doctor observes, that 
a homogenous yellow light may be ob- 
tained by the combustion of diluted alco- 
hol. ‘The yellow rays appear to be the 
natural result of an imperfect combustion, 
or, more accurately, a lower degree of 
combustibility in the inflammable sub- 
stance; for strong spirits of wine produced 
the orange and red rays, while diluted 
spirit afforded a fine yellow of uniform in- 
tensity. Doctor Brewster says, that the 
production of uniform yellow light from 
diluted alcohol depends partly on the na- 
ture of the wick, and on the rapidity with 
which the fluid is converted into vapour. 
A piece of sponge, w ith a number of pro- 
jecting points, answered the purpose ofa 
wick better than any other substance; and 
the extrication of the yellow light is far 
more copious by placing a common spirit- 
lamp below the burner of the other. Ifa 
permanently strong light is required, it is 
preferable to dispense entirely with the 
use of the wick, and to allow the diluted 
alcohol to descend slowly from the riin of 
the lamp into the bottom of a concave dish 
of platinum, kept very hot by a spirit- 


lamp placed under it. ‘The bottom of the | 


dish is made with a number of projecting 
eminences, in order that the film of fluid, 
which rests on it, may be exposed at 
many points at once to the action of the 
heated surface. The beautiful effect of 
this monochromatic lamp, in illuminating 
microscopic objects, and in various de- 
partinents of optics, far exceeded the ex- 
pectations formed by its ingenious inven- 
tor. ‘Lhe images of the most minute ve- 
getable structures were precise and dis- 
tinct, and the vision, in every respect, 
more perfect than it could have been had 
all the lenses of the microscope been niade 
completely achromatic by a skilful artist. 
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Che Bee: 
OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


Dt Mee 


French Puns.—-‘l remember a French 
loyalist showing me the statue of Bonaparte 
resting on a triumphal car, inthe Place de 
Carousel: but, hating the man, he point- 
ed to the figure, and said, with incompa- 
rable archness, ‘‘Voila Bonaparte; /e 
Char-Cattend !’ The same man, on my 
remarking the letter N used as a decora- 
tion forthe public buildings in Paris, said, 
‘Qui, monsieur; nous avons a present 
les N-mis partout.”’—Sayings and Doings. 

Origin of the Log Book —Coelbren y 
Beirdd, or the Wood Memorial of the 
Bards, is what they formerly used to cut 
their memorandums upon; such as the 
ancient wooden almanacks were; or Staf- 
fordshire Clogg, or Log. Hence origi- 
nated the log-book, which is used by the 
sailors. Also, there isa similar thing call- 
ed a ‘tally,’ or a piece of wood cut with 
indentures, or notches, in two correspond- 
ing parts; of which one was “y by the 
creditor and the other by the debtor, as 
was formerly the common way of keeping 
all accounts, and is still used by the brew- 
ers and milk-sellers. Hence, likewiea: is 
derived the Tally Office (of the Exche- 
quer, in London), and a ‘ teller,’ and pro- 
bably a ‘talisman,’ from the Welsh word, 
talu, to pay; or from the French word, 
taille. 

Garrick.—The following is the copy of 
an original letter from Mr. Garrick to the 
secretary of the customs: — 

‘ Dear Sir,—Not Rachael weeping for 
her children could show more sorrow than 
Mrs. Garrick—not weeping tor ber chil- 
dren—she has none—nor, indeed, for her 
husband ; thanks be to the humour of the 
times, she can be as philosophical on that 
subject as her betters.—What does she 
weep for, then? Shall [ dae tell you? 
It is—it is for the loss of a chintz bed and 
curtains. The tale is short, and is as fol- 
lows:—I have taken some pains to oblige 
the gentlemen ot Calcutta, by sending 
them plays, scenes, and other services in 
my way; in return, they have sent me 
Madeira, and poor Rachael the unfortu- 
nate chintz. She has had it four years, 
and, in making some alteration at our little 
place at Hampton, she intended to show 
away with her prohibited present. She 
had prepared paper, chairs, &c., for this 
| favourite token of Indian gratitude. But, 
falas! all human felicity is frail. No care 
having been taken on my wife’s part, and 
some treachery being exerted against her, 
it was seized, the very bed, “‘ by the coarse 
hands of filthy dungeon villains,” and 
thrown among the common lumber. If 
you have the least pity for a distressed fe- 
male, any regard tor her husband (for he 
has had a bad time of it), orany wishes that 
'the environs of Bushy Park be made tole- 














'rably neat and clean, you may put your 
finger and thumbtothe business, and take 
the thorn out of Rachael’s side. 
‘I am, dear sir, your’s, &c., 
*D. Garkick.’ 
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THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 








The Lacedemonians were no friends to the 
doctors. One of them, who had attained a 
very advanced age, was asked what made 
him live so long. ‘Only because I am ig- 
norant of physic,’ was the reply. 
eet 

TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sererce? 
A CRITIQUE on the British Gallery, the com- 
munication from M., and Stanzas by the au- 
thor of Tears for Pity, in our next. 
. We have been much pleased with P.’s song 
for the Jockey Society, but it would be out of 
course to adopt an article 80 purely iocal. 

We have been so much occupied with Mr. 
Theodere Hook's credulity in his tale of Martha 
the Gipsy, that we could not venture on W, D.’s 
thoughts on the subject, but shall say Yes or 
No in our next. 

We are much obliged by the polite offer of 
the ardent and amiable defender of the Rev. 
Edward Irving, but, as we have already heard 
both sides of the question, we wish to leave his 
merits to the estimation of our readers—at least, 
for the present. 
on cametter a 


Marks published since ovr last notice.—Cambridge 
Classical Examination, 8vo.4s. Il Pastore Lncantatv, 
8vo. 7s.6d. Tinugs in General, Ima. 7s.6d. Locke's 
Works, 9 vols 34. 12s 6d. ts on Prison La- 
bonr, Sve. 9s, Westall's Views on the Thames, impe- 
rial 4to. 35 plates, 34.35. Swiss Costume, 24 plates, 8s. 
Skelton’s Lilustrations of the Antiquities of Oxford, 
No. ., royal 4to. 10s.6d. Penrose on Miracles, 120. 
2s. 6d. ibvert on the Philosophy of Apparitions, 
&vo. 10s. 6d. Mackenzie's Works, by Gait, 5s. 6d. Pin- 
dar's O.les, in Reowe, 2 vole. Bvo. 1d. Ls. _ Epitonie of 
Paiey's Evidences, L2mo 3s. Corbeuld’s Iliustrations 
of the Abbot, 123mo, 4s, 6d.. Keelisine’s Tales and 
Sketches of the West of Scotland, 12mo. 7s. Cuvier's 
Animal Kingdom, Part 1. 8vo.15s. Selwyn's Law of 
Nist Prius, new edition, 2 vols royal 8vo, 2/. I6s. Galt's 
Bachelor's Wife, | ’ Svo. 10s. Robiusoa's Dic- 
tionary of Latin’ new edition, Svo. 
earn peer ea ere CDR EIEN ER 

SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Tuts Soctery being finally established, 























and the Exteusive Gallery, situated in Suffolk Street, | 


Pall Mail East, being pearly completed, Works of Art, 
in the various departments of Painting (in Oi) and 
Water Colours), Scalpture, Arehitecture, and Eugrav- 
ing. intended for the ensuing Exhibition, will be re- 


ceived at the back eutrance, 1n Dorset Place, on Mon- | 


day, the 29th, and Taesday, the 30th of March inst 


| 


A written account and reference, aidresved to the Se- | 


cretary, must accompany the Performances sent, with 
their Prices, if for sale, aud the Artist's name and resi- 
dence. No Work of Art (except Evamels and Minia- 
tures), which has been previously exhibited, can be ad 
mitied, unless by special order. 


*,* Persous cesirous of seeing the Gallery may ob- 
tain tickets for that purpese, b 


ewman Street; Mr. Glover, #1, Moutagu Square ; or 
to Mr. Linton, the Secretary, 19, Blenheim Street, 
Great Marlborough Street. 





This day is published, in 1 yol. 12mo. price 7s. 6d. bds. 


AUREUS; or. the LIFE and OPI- 
NIONS ofa SOVEREIGN... Written by Himself. 

‘ Precipui sunto, sitque illis aurea barba.’ 
London : printed for G. Wightman, 46, Fleet Street. 
Of whom muy be bad, 

WILLIAMS's ABSTRACTS of the ACTS of PAR- 
LIAMENT, passed 4 Geo. 4. vo. 10s. Bu. 


Also, 
KEARSLEY’s TAX TABLES for 1824, Is Gd. 








Jast published, in one thick volume, 10s. Gd. boards, 


SKETCHES of the PHILOSOPHY 


of APPARITIONS, or, an Attempt to trace such Ifu- 
sions tu their Phystcal Causes 
By SAMUEL HIBBERT,M.D,FRSE, 

Secretary tu the Society of Scottish Autiquaries, Mem- 

ber of the Royal Medical and Wernerian Societies of 

Edinburgh, of the Philosoptiical Society of Man- 

oon gh on 

ublis y Olivgrand Boyd, Edinburgl:; and G. 

and W. B. Whittaker, Loudon.’ ' 


eee 


applying to Mr , 
Roney. St. John’s Wood Road; Mr. Hoefland, 23, | 








This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 


A Few REMARKS on the QU ES- 


TION of the Right to Publish the Proceedings on the 
Coroner's Inquisition; with an Examiuation of the 
Case of the King v. Fleet. 

By ‘T. N. ROGERS, Esq. Barrister at Law. 


London: published by J. and W. T. Clarke, Law 
Booksellers, Portugal Street, Lincoln's Ina. 





CHEMICAL LECTURES. 
This day was published, in 8vo. price 13s boards, 
A COURSE of LECTURES 0: 


CHEMICAL SCIENCE, as delivered at the Surrey 
Institution, By GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY. 


Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 





This day was published, in 12mo., price 4s. 6d. bound, 


A SEQUEL to tree GRAMMAR of 


SACRED HISTORY, being a Paraphrase on the Epis- 
tles and Gospels for Every Suuday throughout the 
Year; with Explanatory Notes. Tou which is prefixed 
a simple Eilustration of the Liturgy, and a Paraphrase 
on the Church Catechisin. 

By MARY ANN RUNDALL. 


Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 
Also, by the same Author, 

2. The Grammar of Sacred History, price 4s. bound. 

3. Symbolical Illustrations of the History of Eng- 

land, with Forty-two Eugravings. Second . Edition, 

12mo. 9s. boards, 


This day was published, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. bds. 


JOSEPH and his BRETHREN, a 
SCRIPTURAL DRAMA; in Two Acts. 
By H. L. HOWARD. 


* We cannot dismiss the volume without acknowledg- 
ing that the manner iv which the author has pourtray- 
ed the conflicting and opposite sentiments of the dif- 
ferent actors io this Scriptural Drama, evinces a perfect 
competency to the task be has undertaken, and shows 
that, while he possesses the ability of unfolding the va 
rious passions of the human mind, he is capable of suc- 
cessfully awakening the feelings of his readers.'—La 
Belle Assembice fur March, 1824. 


Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane 





This day is published, in 12mo. price 5s. in boards, 


THOUGATS, chiefly Designed as 
Preparative or Persuasive to PRIVATE DEVOTION. 
By JOUN SHEPPARD, 

Author of A Tour in 1816, with Incidental Reflections 
on Religion; and of An Inquiry on the Duty of 

Christians respecting War. 


‘La meditation n'est pas i‘oraison; mais elle en est 
le fondemeut essentiel..—Fevelon. 


The Eclectic Review for March, 1824, in an elabo- 
rate article on this work, speaks of it as ‘executed by 
one who evilently possesses a refined understanding 
aud an elegant taste, combined with genaine religious 
feeling ;* adding, ‘we cannot refrain from expressing 
our curdial wish that the success of the undertaking 
may be commensurate with the excellence of the de- 
sign, and exerting all our influence in its favour,’ 


Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Laue. 





This day was published, in 12mo. with plates, by 
George Cruikshank, price Gs. Gd. buards, 


PETER SCHLEMIHL: from the 
German of LAMOTTE FOUQUE 


‘There are more things in Heaven and Earth, Horatio» 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’-—Shakspeare 
‘Thus far Lamotte Pouqué has written, as he for the 
most part has written before, with singular power and 
originality; and ifthe preseut story be not as touching 
as that most exquisite of all tales —‘Oudine,’ it fally 
equals it in wildness of conception aud dexterity of 
wahagement.’—British Critic, February, 1824. 
Priuted for G. and W. B- Whittaker, Ave- Maria Lane- 


This day is published, in 8vo, price Hs. boards, 


SECRET MEMOTLIRS of | the 
COURT of LOUIS NIV. and of the REGENCY, ex- 
tracted from the German Correspondence of the 
Duchess of Orleans, Mother of the Regent. Preceded 
by a Notice of this Princess, and accompanied with 
Notes. 

‘Jo every respect, this is one of the: most orizinal and 
amusing morsels of history and biography which has 
lately come under our notice '—Moutbly Magazine far 
March, (824. 
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This day is published, price £1. 1¢ ro 
£1. ils. Gd. imperial dite Octavo ; rod 


|} THE CHARACTERS of THEp, 


PHIRASTUS, translated from the Greek, and ib astratey 


by FIFTY PHYSIOGNOMICAL SKETCHERYS | 


which are subjoined the Greck Text, wi 
Hints on the lodividual Varieties of icined Rat 
By FRANCIS HOWELL. 


Published by Josiah Taylor, Archite ¥: 
Loudon. Cane Library, 





JOANNA OP SICILY. 


On Monday will Le published, in 2 vols. 8yo 
trait, vignettes, &e. price 25s, _ wih pw 


THE HISTORICAL LIFE of Jo. 


ANNA, QUEEN of NAPLES and COUNT 
PROVENCE, with correlative Details of the Literatny 


and Manners of ‘Italy aud Proveuce in the Thirteen, | 


and Fourteenth Ceuturies. 
London : printed for Baldwin, Cradock. and Joy, 








This day is published, price 3s. 6d. the tenth editiun 


AN ANTIDOTE to the MISERIES 


of HUMAN LIFE, in the History of the Widow Placy 
and her Daughter Rachel. 
By HARRIET CORP. 

London: printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orm 
and Co.; Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; G. and W.8 
Whittaker; T. Hamilton; Baynes aud Son; andj 
Duncan, 

Of whon also may be had, by the same Author, 

A SEQUEL to the ANTIDOTE, price 3s. 6d, 





This day are published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price £1 Isig 
boards, 


THE ODES of PINDAR, in Ene. 


lish Prose, with Explanatory Notes: to which is added 
West's Dissertation ou the Olympic Games. 


Printed for Munday and Slatter, Oxford ; and G and 
W. B. Winttaker, London, 





PARABLES, SENTIMENTAL AND MORAL 


Just published, by R. Ackermann, and may be had d 
al] the Booksellers, in an elegant half-bomnd pocket 
volume, price 6s. 


One Hunprep ann ‘Twenty-etcut 
PARABLES, on every Variety of Subject, breathi 
the genuine Spirit of CHRISTIANT This w 
pussesses 2 more than ordinary claim te Public Faveu, 
and forms a peculiarly appropriate Gift from Parents 
to their Sons and Daughters, as a constant Guide to 
Virtue and Religion. 
Also, just published, 

COSTUMES and MANNERS of the NETHER 
LANDS, 18 coloured Plates, pp. 241, price 8s. ' 

INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the ANA 
TOMY of the HUMAN BODY, particularly designed 
for the use of young Students and Artists in gener. 
Translated from the German of Jobn Henry Lavater; 
and illustrated by 27 Plates, balf-bound, price 12s. 


——_ 
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This day is published, price 4s. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL 


JOURNAL and MISCELLANY, No. IE (To be eoutr 
nued Quarterly ) q 

Contents :—Cranioscopy.—Louis XE and Charles the 
Buld.—Milton’s Garden of Eden —Dialogue on Phee- 
nolugy.—Analysis of Mr. Owen's New Views —Burte, 
ox, and Pitt —On Coustractiveness.—Phrenology 4 
plied on a Voyage.—Biblical Fragments.—Fravbli's 
Journey.—Shakspeare’s lago analyzed.—Frovtal Sipe. 
—Size and Activity in Organs —Directions for obser’: 
ing Development —Phrenolegy and Medical Seely 
Signs of the Tunes.—Our First Nunber.—Proceediags 
of Phrevological Society. —John Thartell. 

The INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT to No h 
may be had separately, price 6d. 


Published, for the Proprietors, by Oliver and Bes 
Tweeddale Court, and J. Anderson, Junior, 55 om 
Bridge Street, Edinburgh; G. and W. B Wintt wt 
and Taylor and Hessey, London; and Robertsou 
Atkinson, Glasgow, 
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London :~—Published by Davidson, at No.2 ont 
Street, Strand, where advertise nents are apes 
and communications ‘ for the Edstor’ ( post An oh 
to be addressed. Sold also by Simpkiv and «at, 
Stationers’ Hald Court ; Ray. Creed Lane; att? 
Piccadildy ; Booth, Duke Stree, Portland guthet- 
Richardson, Cornkill; Chapple, Pall Mall; ad Che 
land, Calton Street, Edinburgh; Griffin “ Newt 
Gluscow; and by all other Booksellers an post 
venders.—Printed by Davidson and Sov, 0. 








Printed for G, and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane, 4 gure, Carey Strect, 
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